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MOSCOW AND THE KREMLIN. 


OSCOW, with its three hundred and seventy 
churches, thirty-two of which are within the 
walls of the Kremlin, is, indeed, to the wor- 
shiper of the Greek Church, almost what Mecca is to 
the Mohammedan. To the latter, Mecca is his Jeru- 
salem ; to the former, Moscow is only inferior to the 
city toward which the eyes of all Christians, in all 


ages, have turned with longing. And it does not | 


seem strange that to a semi-barbarous, semi-Oriental 


people, the centre of their early civilization and their | 


early Christianity, the place of their most precious, 
most sacred relics and trophies, the scene of the 
baptisms, and coronations, and marriages and burials 
of their czars, and the theatre of the most famous 
events in their history, should receive from them 
such reverence. 

To the western eye, Moscow appears like a gor- 
geous, dazzling, fairy city, with its white walls, its 
green roofs, its brilliantly-colored towers, its gilded 
domes, its large, beautiful gardens, a glittering pano- 
rama seen for the first time perhaps through a pure, 
clear atmosphere, outlined against a peculiar, rosy 
sky. 
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VIEW OF 








THE KREMLIN. 


| Within the city, the traveler will find that, as every- 
| where else, there is no perfection under the sun. For, 
| beside the most magnificent palace, he will behold 
the meanest hovel, crossing and recrossing each 
other, and opening from one into the other are the 
handsomest thoroughfares and the dingiest courts. 
Squalor and elegance abound in close proximity, the 
one rendering the other even more painful, more gor- 
geous. 

We all remember learning at school that, “ Moscow 
|is a splendid city. It is noted for its Kremlin.” We 
recall vividly the picture in our Geography of a 
iriver, a bridge, a high wall, with battlements and 
| towers, beyond which appear clustering domes and 
spires. But it is doubtful if very many of us have 

more than a vague idea of what this famous Kremlin is. 





| First of all, it is the ancient citadel, so, as might 
| be expected, it occupies the principal elevation near 
| the centre of the old town, and is a quarter walled 
| off from the rest. It is a special feature in the plan 
|of the city. From it the principal streets run out, 
| like the spokes of a wheel, while, at a distance of a 
| mile and a mile and a half respectively, are two broad 
| boulevards parallel with its walls Along the south- 


| side of the Kremlin winds the River Moskwa. 
(503) 
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Up to 1340, the only fortifications were palisades white, octagon-shaped tower, five stories in height, 
of oak. These proving insufficient to resist the | each story retreating from the one below, the whole 
attacks of the Tartar hordes, they were removed and | surmounted by a gilt dome and a Greek cross three 
replaced by walls of stone, under the direction of} hundred and twenty-five feet from the ground. The 
Dimitri Douski. In 1485, Ivan III, erected the | many arches in the different stories disclose the sides 

of no less than thirty-four immense bells, the largest 
of which weighs sixty tons. This in itself would be 
enough to apprise the traveler of the Muscovite pas. 
sion for bells, were he not destined to be further 
| astonished by the famous Great Bell, whose colossal 
| proportions appear to his surprised eyes at the base 
| of Ivan’s Tower. Like an enormous bronze tent it 
| 


present massive structures, in a style never before 
attempted. They are from twenty-eight to fifty feet 
in height, and inclose an area of a mile and a half. 
All along is a series of battlements, with towers of an 
infinite variety of shapes, some round, others square, 
these slender as minarets, those massive as bastions, 


with retreating stories, square-sided roofs, open gal- 
leries, lanterns, spires, scale-work, ribs—all con- | seems, resting on the ground as it has done for years, 
ceivable methods of coifing a tower. Ateach corner | A large piece has fallen from it, and lies beside it, 
of the wall is one taller than the others. Ancient as | leaving a door by which the tallest man can enter 
these are, repaired as they have often been, their | without bending his head. An idea of its dimensions 
solidity and strength remain undiminished. Perhaps | may be gained from the fact that this monster bell 
some of us would expect to see marks of age. But has been used as a chapel, more than twenty persons 
the Russians believe in a frequent, unlimited supply | being able to engage in divine service within it. It 
of whitewash, paint and gilding, so these fabrics,|is the growth of centuries. It was cast first in 
several centuries old, appear as fresh and glittering as | 1553, when it weighed thirty-six thousand pounds, 
though finished but yesterday. | After falling in a fire, it was recast in 1654, when its 

The Kremlin is entered by five gates, the principal | weight was increased to two hundred and eighty- 
of which are the Spasskoi, or Redeemer’s Gate, the | eight thousand pounds. Again it fell in a fire, and 
Nikolskoi, or Nicholas Gate, and the Troitzkoi, or | in 1733, it was recast for the second time, when its 
Trinity Gate. Each of these has its own story and | weight was increased to four hundred and forty-four 
The | thousand pounds, and its thickness to two feet. It is 
majestic in outline and is adorned with pictures of 
the Emperor and Empress, the Saviour, the Virgin 
Mary and the Twelve Apostles. 

Perhaps the fondness of the Russians for bells may 


each receives its own degree of veneration. 
Redeemer’s Gate is overhung, at its entrance, by a| 
sacred picture, the Redeemer of Smolenski, and is a 
long, tunnel-like passage through an enormous square 
tower. This tower is three stories in height, each 
story retreating, and is surmounted by a spire resting | be better understood when we learn that the bell is to 
upon open arches. It is lavishly adorned with gild- | them what the organ is to us—not a mere call to wor- 
ing, and is terminated by the double-headed Russian | ship, but one of the chief accessories of worship— 
eagle, holding a globe in its claws. Through this | not a reminder of praise, but the principal voice of 
gate no one, not even the emperor himself, is| praise. So the beloved bells are tempered with abun- 
allowed to pass with his head uncovered. To do so| dance of silver and gold, and adorned with every 
would be esteemed sacrilege, and tradition says that | conceivable beautiful device, and at sunset and Sab- 
this custom dates from the time of the wooden walls | bath service, they pour out a swelling chorus of sweet 
of the old Kremlin. The greatest care is taken to | notes, at the sound of which the devout engage in 
prevent dogs from passing under this venerated | prayer, and the shoeless pilgrims on the plains with- 
| out sink on their knees in gratitude that they have 
been permitted to hear the tones of thanksgiving 
arise from the Holy City. 
Gazing around, the eye rests upon a scene of be- 
wildering grandeur. Of a style of architecture 


archway. 

It was by the Nicholas Gate that the French 
attempted to enter. Failing to do so, they deter- 
mined to blow up the tower, against which hangs the 
picture of St. Nicholas. But for a long time they 
found it impossible to ignite the powder in their can- 
non. At length they made a fire of coals over the 
touch-hole, when the gun exploded, killing several of 
the artillerymen, but leaving the gate and the picture 
uninjured. As the “plundering Gauls” retreated, | copper, emerald, ruby and sapphire, blend in daz- 
they acknowledged that a miracle had been wrought. | zling magnificence. A pure white tower appears 

Within the Kremlin are thirty-two churches, with | amid a host of gilded belfries; a dome of azure, 
public buildings and monu-| starred with silver, arises among a multitude of 
Greek crosses; delicate opén-work is relieved by a 


belonging seemingly to no known school—not Gre- 
cian, not Moorish, not Gothic—a style original, free, 
wild, fantastic—appear facades and cupolas and tur- 
rets of every color, sizeand proportion. Gold, silver, 


monasteries, palaces, 
ments. Of these the principal are the Cathedrals of | 
the Assumption, of the Archangel Michael, of the | background of green of every shade, from shimmer- 
Annunciation, and of the Redeemer in the Wood, | ing water to deep malachite. Overwhelmed by all 
the Miracle Monastery and Ascension Convent, the 
palace of Nicholas, the Arsenal, the Senate House | baric splendors within the cathedrals. 
and the Tower of Ivan the Terrible. | The Cathedral of the Assumption was built in 
This last is the principal object noticed on emerg- | 1485, by Ivan III, upon the site of the original one, 


ing from the Redeemer’s Gate. It is a massive, pure | erected in 1340. Its plan is simple and grand, being 


these wonders, one is scarcely prepared for the bar- 
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a square building springing up to a great height, and | nas and Martyrs, resplendent with costly jewels, add 
having four mighty columns supporting a great dome, | to the air of solemn and mysterious beauty. 

flanked by four smaller domes. The effect of this! In priceless shrines are preserved the seamless 
massive structure is overpowering to the last de-| coat of our Saviour, a piece of the Virgin’s dress, a 


nail from the true cross and the portrait of Mary 


Its interior decorations are as splendid as it is! painted by St. Luke. Here, also are relics of St. 





CATHEDRAL OF THE ASSUMPTION, MOSCOW. 


possible to conceive. In Byzantine art full length | Peter, and of a just man named Philip, murdered by 
figures of saints are painted with the most religious | Ivan the Terrible for resisting the latter’s cruelties. 
fidelity, their gilded halos laden with gems, and then | Part of the rites performed by the czar in his corona- 
all, excepting the head and hands, covered by gilding. | tion, is to kneel and kiss a piece of the skull of this 
So the walls present almost an unbroken surface of| Philip, to signify that he will never oppress his sub- 
gold, relieved only by these heads and hands. The | jects. 

dim light falling on the many aureoles of the Madon-| The emperors of Russia are self-crowned. They 
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regard the act as a solemn religious ceremony, a com- 
pact between the heavenly and the earthly ruler. 


After a season of fasting and prayer, the voung prince 
goes alone into the cathedral, kneels at the altar, and | 
with the prescribed form, places the crown upon his | 


own head. After partaking of the sacrament, he 
shows himself to his people. 

The Archangel Cathedral is no less rich than that 
of the Assumption, being adorned with gilded walls, 


and jeweled shrines, and paintings of saints. This is | 
In the Cathe- | 
dral of the Annunciation, another edifice of almost | 
unparalleled splendor, the czars are baptized and | 


the burial-place of the royal family. 


married. 

We have described the appearance of Moscow as a 
whole, of the Kremlin collectively, of the cathedrals 
individually, as irregular, wild, romantic, barbaric 
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A few steps farther on is the new palace built by 

| Nicholas on the site of the old one burned in 1819, 
Very handsome as this is, it is entirely out of charac. 
ter with its surroundings, rendered doubly so by its 
| close proximity to so many structures of the ancient, 
| semi-civilized style. It is cold, simple, grand and 
| stately, of the classic order of architecture, a build- 
ing such as one might expect to see in France or 
Sut within the interior, the Oriental charac. 
Here are treasures of which the 
Crowns and sceptres of the 


Italy. 
ter re-asserts itself. 
world scarcely dreams. 
ancient emperors, of massive gold, encrusted with 
diamonds, and pearls, and rubies, whose value any 
mortal could scarcely estimate; royal regalia, the 
sight of which might drive a miser to insanity ; gor- 
geous insignia of the conquered provinces included 
the domain of all the Russias; glittering 


within 





CATHEDRAL 


and splendid in architecture and effect. But exceed- 


ing all in rugged, savage magnificence, such as the 


wildest imagination could scarce dream of, tran- | 


scending the glowing description of famed and fabu- 
lous cities of gorgeous eastern tales, is the ancient 


ol 


ST. BASIL. 

plate comparable only to the vessels of Solomon, or 
Nebuchadnezzar, or Cleopatra. And in the hall of 
armor is a scarcely less wondrous array of relics and 
| armory of different ages. 

| We have now enumerated some of the glories of 








palace of the czars. Near these cathedrals it stands, the far-famed Kremlin. The remainder would only 
with its glittering turrets, and cupolas, and domes.| be repetition, in the same highly-colored terms. 
It is the very perfection of the sumptuous, pictur- | We will mention, however, that in the Arsenal may 
esque Muscovite style, with irregular heights, vary-| be seen the cannon captured from the French, 

ing breadths, profuse ornamentation, lawless bulbs| East of the Kremlin is another walled quarter, 
and caps, and excess of color and gilding. The in- | called the Kitai-Gorod, or Chinese Town. This was 
terior is a strange, contradictory maze of great halls, | inclosed by Helena, mother of Ivan the Terrible, 
narrow passages, high courts and low chambers, with | when the Kremlin had become overcrowded. It, 
the inevitable color and gilding, and abundance of | however, unlike the Kremlin, and like the rest of 
priceless jewels, the whole producing a bewildering | Moscow, contains blemishes among its beauties, dingy 
abodes and magnificent structures being near neigh- 
bors. 


impression, as of many grotesque forms and dazzling 
rainbows. This, also, was built by Ivan III. 
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Here is the Cathedral of St. Basil, the Beatified, 
or, a8 it is sometimes called, of Kazan, as it was 
built to commemorate the capture of this city. The 
church is in the true Muscovite style, being a hetero- 
geneous collection of domes and towers of different 
sizes, heights, shapes and colors, one being red, with 
white stripes, another yellow, covered with a net- 
work of green, a third, gilded. There is no main 
building or centre, but each dome of the twenty 
covers a chapel dedicated to some saint. Services | 
may be held in all of them without interfering with 
each other. | 

Brilliant as any is this cathedral in its interior. | 
It contains, besides the relics, which are a piece of the | 
purple dress of Mary and a bit of rock from the | 
tomb of our Lord, a magnificent robe, heavy with 
jewels, presented by Ivan the Terrible, in his remorse 
after having murdered his son. Here, also, are kept | 
the two silver pots, the silver caldron, and the sixteen 
silvar jars, in which the sacred oil or chrism, is pre- 
pared and sent to the bishops of the realm. Besides 
these, is the copper vessel, with mother-of-pearl 
coating, in which the original oil was brought from 
Byzantium when Christianity was introduced into 
Russia. 

It is said of us, as a nation, that we have no history, 
no accumulated national riches. True it is that our 
land boasts of no such splendors as those so wondrous 
which we have just been considering. But when we 
think that the price of the treasures of Moscow has 
been wrung out, through long centuries, from the 
privation and toil of impoverished, conquered peo- 
ple; that all these grandeurs of Russian pride are 
founded upon the oppression of countless serfs—our 
staunch, republican instincts ought to prompt us to 
exclaim, with heartfelt thankfulness that, though we | 
have nothing like the Kremlin, with its untold | 
wealth, we live in a land in which, instead of use- | 
less, glittering baubles piled in our capitals, we may | 
find comfort and culture wide-spread among our peo- | 
ple, and in which the poorest may rise to the places | 
of the mightiest, and where no man may require of | 








e . . . | 
his brother submission or tribute. me 


TO THE MEADOW-LARK. 





| 
WEET, patient watcher on thy lowly nest, 
Thy meek head peering o’er the meadow grass— | 
“All motherhood is in that tender breast”— —| 
As near thy secret bower my footsteps pass. | 
| 
The deep, deep blue of June’s delicious sky 
Can tempt thee not to rise and soar away ; 
Love taught, thou canst resign without a sigh 
Freedom and song upon this summer day. 


Unconscious teacher! may we learn of thee 
The holy lesson of unselfish love; 
That adding “ patience” to our “ faith 


Made meet for the inheritance above. 
LAURA S. HAGNER. 


” we be | 


A PLEA FOR AMUSEMENTS. 





NDER this head, the Cottage Hearth makes some 
sensible remarks on the relation of amusements 
to the church. It says: The participation of 

mankind, and especially the young, in amusements, 
recreations, diversions, is as natural as it is for the sun 
to shine or the grass to grow. They are necessities of 
our being, and as essential to the healthful development 
and sound maintenance of both mind and body as is 
the food we eat or the air we breathe. And, since 
mankind have always had amusements and always 


| must have them, of some kind, it is worse than silly, 
it is wicked, for anybody to frown upon and discoun- 


tenance them. On the contrary, it is the duty of the 
good people in every community to interest them- 
selves in, and mold the character of, the amusements 
of their vicinity, as they easily can if they will. It 
will not do to pull down simply ; you must build up 
as well. The beautiful gardens that surround Boston, 
if not planted and cared for, will grow weeds. You 
may cut them down or pull them up, still new weeds 
will appear and the soil nourishes and develops 
them; but supplant the weeds with choice vines, 
plants or vegetables, and these will flourish under 
your fostering hand and the weeds are easily kept 
out. So it is with amusements; and the sensible 
parent or preacher and the practical reformer is he 
who undertakes to supplant the pernicious ones by 
bringing forward and fostering good and innocent 
ones. 

The community must outbid the bar-room and 
dram-shop by providing more attractive places of 
resort for young and old. In this connection the 
course pursued toward the drama by many well- 
disposed persons, and especially by the evangelical 
church as a body, has been open to very severe criticism. 
The drama had a religious origin, and when properly 
conducted there is no more powerful agency for good. 
Where the drama is bad, be sure the better class of 
that community is in fault. It would be no more 
senseless to denounce the art of printing, because bad 
books are printed, than it is to denounce the drama 
because bad plays are put upon the stage. If all good 
men abandoned the printing-press and turned it over to 
the exclusive uses of the devil, they would be doing 
no more unwise thing than many of our churches 
have done in regard to thedrama. The church has 
no moral right to abandon this grand and powerful 
agency for good, much less to denounce it. As well 
might the pulpit be denounced as an invention of the 
devil, because error is sometimes preached from it, as 
for the stage to be similarly denounced because its 
portraiture is not always the most ennobling. The 
pulpit and the stage are, as a rule, on a level with 
their patrons. If you would raise the standard of 
the current sermon or drama you must raise the 


| standard of your demands; and the need of a higher 


standard is about equal in both cases. Every com- 
munity gets as high in politics, in morals, in amuse- 


'ments, and in religion, as there is any wide-spread, 


earnest demand for in that community. 
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AUNT RUSHA AMONG THE SPERITS. 








IS, I have hed some slight acquaintance with 

what is called speritual manyfestations, and 

sence the subjict has ben interduced, I’ll jest 
relate a little experience of mine in that direction. 
The affair happened the time I went tew visit my 
niece Prudunce Petingill, while she was spendin’ the 
summer in the country. Yew see, Prudunce hes 
made it a practise fer a good many years tew spend 
six weeks er tew months of every summer either at 
the seashore er else aout in the country, takin’ the 
children, en boardin’. But that summer she tried a 
new plan; rentid a haouse en furnished it herself— 
near enough tew the city so’t George could run aout 
’n’ spend Sundays with his family—thinkin’ that in 
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“ 


En it’s yersilf ’I1 be goin’ there tew, er somewheres 
away from here, I’m thankin’, af ye’re a}Christian, 
whin ye come tew be tould that the powers of darruk. 
ness have hed the rintin’ ov the place afore the 
misthriss !” 

“What deweyew mean, Joann?” says I. 
is the matter{with the place?” says I. 

“ Matther, is it!’ says she. “Sure, an it’s matther 
jenough! Wid the papin’, an’ the’ muttherin’, an’ 
the groanin’, an’ coomplainin’, an’ the blasphamin’, 
an’ niver a wurr’d that a dacent Christian can oonder- 
sthand at all, at all!” 
| I thought I’d better find somebody that could talk 
rationally, en so I Jet her go, while I went,on intew 
the haouse. I went through the kitchin intew an- 
other room, but they was both empty. I thought] 


“What 








this way they could hey the advantiges of the country | hurd voices somewhere, but I’m so hard of hearin’ I 
air, en the freedom en comforts of home at the same | couldn’t tell which way they come from, so I stepped 
time—no dressin’ en fussin’ fer fashion en society, | acrost the room en knocked real softly at a door there 





yew see, 

She hed some trouble abaout findin’ a place tew 
suit; but she did at last, or one ’t she thought ’u’d 
dew—en old farm-haouse in a ruther retired location. 


It hed stood empty fer tew er three years, but it was | 


a nice, clean, healthy place, en middlin’ handy tew 
the station, en these was the main things that she 
cared for, so she took it. 

Well, arter her arrangements was all made, she 
wrote tew me, askin’ me tew go with her en spend a 
few weeks, if no more. I thought Id like it, jest fer 
a change, en wrote tew her that I’d go, sartin, only | 
couldn’t git ready as soon as she was tellin’ on, but 
I’d go-es soon’s I could. 

I thought she wouldn’t be very lonesome fer a week, 
any way, fer there was quite a family on ’em alto- 
gether. Elly was sixteen er seventeen; then there 
was Joe ’n’ Will, quite big boys, besides the three 
little ones, en Joann, the Irish girl. Yis, en Elly 
was goin’ tew take one of her schoolmates with her 
tew spend the vacation. 

I don’t like tew be obliged tew start jest tew a 
minit, whether er no, fer fear of disappintin’ some- 
body, en so I didn’t set any time when I would go, so 
of course there warn’t none on ’em at the station tew 
meet me when | got there. The station-master was 
real perlite, en pinted the way aout tew me so plain 
that I knew I couldn’t miss it, en so I took my satchel 
in my hand en startid off afoot. I didn’t have a mite 
of trouble findin’ the way, en was in sight of the 
haouse in a few minits. It looked like a real purty 
place, shade-trees, en rose-bushes, en other shrub’ry, 
en green grass all araound. As I got nearer, I begun 
tew wonder what was the matter, fer not a chick er a 
child was tew be seen er hurd, ner no stir, in er aout, 
es I could discover. I went softly raound tew where 
I s’posed the kitchin door would be, en there I met 
Joann with her travilin’ rig on, en all her bundles, en 
boxes, en satchels, en soforth, in her arms, showin’ 
that she was abaout takin’ tew the road. 

“Why, Joann!” says I, “air you goin’ back tew 
the city so soon ?” 
| “?’Deed en I am, thin, Misthriss Rusha!” says she. 


| was there. In abaout a minit Prudunce opened it en 
}come aout, en she looked so kinder wild en skairt 
| like, that it sot me a tremblin’ so’t I hed to tew set 
| daown on a chair ’fore I could speak a word. 

“Vm so glad yew’ve come, Aunt Rusha!” says 





Prudunce, arter she’d shet thejdoor carefully behind 
her, en brought a chair en set daown close beside of 
me. 

“Dew tell me what is the matter!” says I, not 
| Waitin’ for her tew finish. “Is anybody awful sick, 
| er dead, er what is it ?” 

“No, no; nothin’ of that,’ saysyshe; “en I don’t 
There’s voices,” says 
she; “en they seem tew say somethin’, but nobody 
can make aout what ’tis yit.” 

“Voices? Where?” says I. ‘“ What on airth dew 
yew mean? What voices is it?” 

“Why,” says she, “that’s jest it !{/ That’s jest what 
They’re {in that room 
there,” pintin’ tew the one she’d jest come aout on; 
“en sometimes it sounds like only one, en then like 
severil, all talkin’ together, like quarrilin’, en then like 
| singin’, en then groanin’ ; sometimes pitched high, en 
then low; but we never can make%aout only naow en 
then a word that’s said. I’ve hurd ’em a’most every 
day sence we’ve been here. I thought first I wouldn’t 
mention it tew nobody, en mebby I[’d find aout 
’twa’n’t nothin’ arter all; but et last Elly she hurd 
it; en worse’n all, yisterd’y Joann: happened tew go 
in there, en she hurd ’em (en a terrible time I’ve hed 
ever sence tew keep her here, I can tell yew); en 
fin’ly I got kinder nervous abaout it myself. So I 
sent a note tew George, askin’ him tew come daown 
tew day en see what he thought abaout ’em. | 


“T was hopin’ yew’d come—” 





hardly know myself what ’tis. 


we're tryin’ tew find aout. 


do’no’s yew know it,” says she, “but George has 
been some taken up with speritualism fer a good 
spell, en so what does he dew but gits a couple of 
medyums tew come daown with him, en they’re all 
in there naow, havin’ a seeance, as they call it.” 
Thinks’es I, “ Well, this is ruther a promisin’ 
openin’ tew a pleasant time—gittin’ intew a nest of 
groanin’ en singin’ sperits,en crazy medyums!” But 
I took off my bunnit, en follered Prudunce intew the 
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room, as she wanted me tew, thinkin’ that if there | en the feller had tew explain, en suggest, en prompt 


was anything strange er wonderful there, I’d jest as|a wonderful sight, it seemed tew me. Yew see they 


leaves see it myself es tew hear tell abaout it arter-| could only git “yis” er “no” fer answers by the 
wards. stand-tippin’ process, en so the questions had tew be 
It was a dreadful gloomy-lookin’ place, anyway, | framed accordin’ly. 


with the winder-shutters all closed, only half of one,| Well, arter they’d hed the stand a wobblin’ en 
en that was darken’d with the shrub’ry aoutside, so’t | rockin’ awhile, all at once the woman give a jump, 
yew couldn’t see tew tell a ghost from a mortal a few | en then she shet her eyes en shook herself. Then 
freet away from yew. I should a said that they only | she begun tew tell what she see, She see the ped- 
used it tew set the boxes en trunks en such things in. | dlers, en she see the murderers, en she see this en 
Well, they hed a little light stand in there naow, en | that, en ever so much, that I can’t remember, en she 
beside it sot the tew medyums, while George en Elly | told what the voices was sayin’—an awful lot of it. 
and the other young girl sot a little way off, the girls | She said the peddlers was Germans, en that wus why 
lookin’ ruther skairt en nervous. we couldn’t understand ’em. 

George got up en shook hands with me, en sayshe:| Bein’ so taken up with the medyums, I hadn’t paid 
“Yew’ve come jest in time, Aunt Rusha. We’re| any ’tention tew the voices, en hadn’t hurd ’em, in 
havin’ some of the most wonderful demonstrations! | fact, only a little murmurin’ noise once or twice; but 
Wonderful! This is Mr., so-en-so, and this is Mrs., | fin’ly I thought J’d listen a little. So I put my best 
somebody else.” Of course he mentioned their | ear close tew the plasterin’, fer there was where it 
names, but I didn’t think it worth while tew charge | seemed tew be the plainest, en it wasn’t long ’fore I’d 
my mind with ’em. “They’re friends of departid | heerd all the groanin’, en singin’, en quarrilin’ I 
sperits, you understand, allowin’ their organisms tew | wantid tew, tew tell me who the sperits was. The 
be made use of by them as medyums fer communica- | first thing I thought was, “ What a fool I be not tew 
tion with their friends here on the earth.” have thought what it was before!” En what does I 

The medyum feller said somethin’ tew this, abaout | dew but set right daown on the floor en laugh with 
his havin’ had tew devote all his early life tew tem-|all my might. Yew orter a seen ’em all look at me! 
poral matters, en naow he was givin’ up all his time | The medyum feller glowered awfully, en the woman 
en talents tew the speritual; but I don’t know es I} come right aout of her trance, and she scowled as 
ketched all he said. | though she’d like tew annihilate me. 

The general business seemed tew be suspendid jest| “Why, Aunt Rusha!” says Prudunce, arter a little. 
then, en they were talkin’ er ruther, I shou’d say, the | “ What air yew a laffin’ at?” 
medyum feller was talkin’, fer nobody else got much| “It don’t seem tew me tew be a very suitable time 
chance tew be hurd. I couldn’t hear it all, but from | fer indulgin’ in sech levity,” says the medyum feller; 
what I did ketch of his discourse, it seemed that he | “en I’ve allus observed, tew,’” says he, arter a minit, 
thought that nobody knew much except himself en a | seein’ that I kep’ on laffin’, “that persons that air 
few others that thought jest es he did. He kept} capable of thinkin’ en reasonin’ concernin’ these 
sayin’ that folks that was capable of reflectin’ en | manyfestations, have tew much respect fer ’em tew 
reasonin’ would understand this en that, meanin’, I | treat ’em lightly.” 
could see, that they would understand jest as he did.| “I hope yew’ll all excuse me fer laffin’,” says I, 
Judgin’ from his head, I shouldn’t a took him for | wipin’ my eyes with my handkercher, en tryin’ my 
anything surprisin’ in the way of mind, though, for | best tew keep the laff back. “TI s’pose mabby it’s all 
it was awful narrer contracted, en ruther flat abaout | owin’ tew my bringin’ up that I can’t see the import- 
the reasonin’ faculties, but self-esteem stood aout bold | ance of these dewins. Yew see, I’ve never ben in the 
enough tew make up fer everything else that was | habit of considerin’ a bumble-bee’s nest in the wall as 
lackin’. |a very solemn affair—unless it was meddled with, at 

Purty soon Elly started. “There, they’ve begun | any rate.” 

“Didn’t that say, ‘midnight’ as| “A bumble-bee’s nest?” says George, jumpin’ up 
en givin’ himself a slap. “Thunder! What was I 
thinkin’ on!” Then, arter a minit, “O gracious!” 
says he, “what asell! ‘Tell it not in Gath,’” says 
rate. he, en then he sot daown agin, en laffed as hard as I 

It seems they’d faound aout a good deal before I} did. En Prudunce en the girls, as soon as they un- 
went in. They’d learnt that there’d ben tew peddlers | derstood the joke, they laffed tew; but the medyums 
robbed and murdered there, en burried under the | didn’t laff; I can tell yew. The feller hem’d, en 
floor of that room, en it was their sperits, snsean-| congfhied; en walked raound, en begun tew explain 
panied by their friends, that was makin’ all the | that, bumble-bees er no bumble-bees, it didn’t affect 
noises; though what ’twas all fer I couldn’t see, fer| the great truths of speritualism, er their repytations 
they said they didn’t want anything done abaout it; | as medyums; en the woman said she thought there 
thur murderers was dead, en havin’ thur punishment, | ought to be some law tew pertect medyums from bein’ 
bein’ compelled tew work fer them, tew make up fer | interfered with en insulted when they was performin’ 
what they’d robbed ’em of. | the duties of their perfession. 

The answers seemed tew me dreadfully mixed up,| “Truth, en honisty, en integrity,” says I, soberin’ 











agin!” says she. 
plain as anything?” 

“T thought it said, ‘to-night,” the other girl 
said, en then the stand begun tew rock at a great 
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daown en lookin’ her straight in the face, “air all 
the pertection that anybody wants in any trade er 
perfession.”’ 

“Air yew sure it is bees?” says Prudunce; en I 
could see that she felt kinder sorry fer the tew medy- 
ums, who'd lost their occypations so suddenly. 

“Sartin I am,” says I; “en I dare say if we go 
aout en look raound a little, we’ll see ’em goin’ in en 
aout of the weatherboards somewhere.” 

So we all went aout, the feller follerin’ on, lookin’ 
awful sulky; but the woman didn’t stir from her 
chair. ’Twarn’t long ’fore we faound a place where 
a clabbord was kinder sprung off, en there was where | 


the bees was goin’ in en aout. | 


| 

Jest at this time the tew boys come home—they’d | 
ben off in the woods playin’—en es soon’s they learnt | 
what was tew pay, they was all hity-tity tew “have | 
some fun,” es they said. 

“Les racut ’em aout er that!” says Joe, en off he | 
run en got a stick. | 

“Hurrah! Yis,” says Will, “les stir ’em up a| 
little,” en he run en got him a stick. 

“Naow, see here, boys,” says I, “ yew jest let them | 
bees alone! They’re mindin’ their own business, en 
ain’t disturbin’ nobody; but yew go tew stirrin’ ’em | 
up es yew’re tellin’ on, en they'll have more fun aout | 
er the operation than yew will.” 

Their father set in en stopped ’em from goin’ any 
further, en that ’u’d a ben the last on’t if the medyum | 
feller hadn’t felt impressed tew take it up. I s’pose 
he wanted tew show me that he considered that I was | 
assumin’ the direction of affairs ’most tew much fer 
an old woman; enyway, he picked up one of the 
sticks and run it under the clabbord. 

“Well,” says I, “this is a case where I consider 
disgretion the better part of valer;” en so I made | 
good my retreat, Prudunce en the girls follerin’ suit. 
We hadn’t much more’n got intew the haouse, before | 
we heerd the boys a hollerin’ en shaoutin’ terribly. 
“There,” says I, “the boys air havin’ their fun.” 
Jest then the medyum feller skurried past the winder 
with a whole pussel of bees swarmin’ abaout his head. | 
1 sprung en shet the door before he got tew it. | 
“That ain’t a goin’ tew dew,” says I. “Yew mus’n’t 
bring yewr bumble-bees in here tew sting the chil- 
dren.” En then, seein’ that he didn’t seem tew know 
what tew dew, but was jest standin’ still, strikin’ 
araound with his bare hands, en the bees gittin’ 
thicker all the time, [ hollered tew him through the 
winder. “Run!” says I. “Git a bush and slash it 
’raound, en run as the others air dewin’, en not stand 
there reflecting and reasonin’”” En he was sensible | 
enough tew take my advice arter awhile. | 

Well, there was a great demand for salt en water, 
en saleratus en water, when the fracus was over, fer | 
all four on ’em were stung purty bad; but the medy- 
um feller’s face was awful tew see! 





It was swelled | 
so that I don’t believe his best friend would a known | 
him, I pitied him; but for all that I couldn’t help 
askin’ him if he ever had the lack to stir up sech a| 
lively en vindictive a lot of sperits before. 

Susan B. Lone. | 


ee 


AN ACUTE JUDGE. 

CHRISTIAN merchant having intrusted to a 

Turkish camel driver a number of bales of 

silk, to be conveyed from Aleppo to Constanti- 

nople, set off with him on the journey; but before 

they had traveled half the distance he fell sick, and 

was unable to go on with the caravan, which in con- 

sequence reached the Turkish capital long before 

him. Some weeks having elapsed without the mer- 

chant having made his appearance, the camel driver 

imagined him to be dead, sold the silks and changed 
his occupation. 

At length the Christian merchant arrived at Con- 
stantinople, found him out after many inquiries, and 
demanded his merchandise. The knave pretended 
not to know him, and denied that he had ever been 
a camel driver. 

The cadi, before whom the affair was brought, said 
to the Christian: “ What is it that you require?” 

“Twenty bales of silk,” replied he, “ which I gave 
into the care of this man.” 

“ What answer can you give to this?” said the eadi 
to the camel driver. 

“T do not know what he means by his talking of 
bales of silk and camels; I never saw him, nor know 
him, nor ever was a camel driver.” 

The cadi, turning to the Christian, then asked him 
what proof he could bring in support of his assertions. 
The merchant could produce no other than that sick- 
ness had prevented him from following the camel 
driver. The cadi exclaimed that they were both 
fools, and bade them go about their business. He 


ithen turned his back upon them; and while they 


were going out together, he opened the window, and 
alled out: “Camel driver, I want to speak a word 
with you.” 

The Turk immediately turned his head, not re- 


| membering that he had just abjured his profession. 


The cadi then compelled him to come back, ordered 
him to be well bastinadoed, and obliged him to con- 
fess his roguery; after which he condemned him to 
refund to the Christian the value of the silk, and 
likewise to pay a considerable fine for the false oath 
which he had taken. 
Higgins OF OTHERS.—The only way by 

which people can be thoroughly known is by 
living with them in the same house or traveling with 
them in the same carriage. The smooth surface 
which we can maintain with so much success for a 
short time gets broken up then by the thousand petty 
details of daily life, and tempers are tried and charac- 
ters revealed to an extent which years of ordinary 
drawing-room intercourse would not have allowed. 


| Then the real man or woman comes out, and the 


human nature which has been suppressed reasserts 


| itself, sometimes with startling sincerity, and almost 


always in unexpected places; for no one is exactly 
what his casual acquaintances and superficial friends 
believe him to be, and the depths reveal secrets never 
so much as outlined in the shallows. 
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THE VOICE AS AN INDICATION OF CHARACTER. 





UR physical nature is thoroughly and strongly 

stamped with the impress of the indwelling 

soul. Not only does the conformation of the 
brain indicate the mental and moral characteristics 
(as the science of phrenology clearly demonstrates), 
but the physiognomy, gestures, bearing, gait, are all 
“outward and visible signs” of inward traits and 
forces. 

There is nothing on which character more plainly 
stamps its impress than on the voice. This is an 
instrument of exquisite delicacy and susceptibility, 
reflecting each mood as readily as an Molian harp 
responds to each passing breeze, sending forth plain- 
tive notes under the touch of “the mournful, mid- 
night wind,” wild and fitful ones under thestormy blast 
of March, and soft, silvery tones under the influence 
of a gentle breeze. So are our voices swayed by the 
alternate moods that possess us. Gloom, anger, fear, 
joy and tenderness by turns draw out different tones 
in our voice, so that the close observer might find 
almost as clear an index to the mood and the charac- 
ter in the voice as in the physiognomy. How 
strongly the voice betrays the actuating feeling we 
may judge by the fact that even little infants who 
cannot grasp the meaning of one word we say, will 
still smile with delight when we speak in pleasant, 
loving tones and shrink away in tears and alarm, if 
any harsh tones should be used in their presence. 
And we, if I in the presence of foreigners whose lan- 
guage we did not understand, could quickly divine 
what feeling actuated their speech, be it joy, sorrow, 
surprise, perplexity, anger, fear, amusement, and thus 
by their tones, as well as by their countenance and 
gestures, we could form at least a general idea of 
their conversation, though its details might escape us. 

The voice stamps the class even to a casual observer, 





speaks an open-hearted, kindly nature. Such a voice 
suggests and generally accompanies a bluff old 
gentleman “ frosty but kindly,” full of good-will and 
blunt sincerity. Then there is another type of voice 
belonging generally to simple, tender-hearted, elderly 
or middle-aged women, and we know nat how to de- 
scribe it better than by saying it is a motherly voice. 
As soon as we hear it, be it on the street, or in travel- 
ing, or where not, we would be willing to go unhesi- 
tatingly to the owner of that voice for comfort and 
assistance. 

There is another kind of voice that gives us an 
impression of pleasure with an under-current of 
pathos. It is the gleeful, careless, sturdy tones of 
the boy whose horizon is bounded by kites and mar- 
bles, and whose voice would not quaver in the pre- 
sence of an emperor, so strong, and sturdy, and happy 
is he—so unconscious of “the strife that in the far- 
off future lies.’ As we hear his ringing tones, we 
who are older and sadder, if not wiser, cannot help 
thinking sorrowfully of the time when the careless 
glee will die out of them, and yet it were morbid to 
give up to regret for this, seeing that it is an inevi- 
table (and wise) law that the blossoms of spring must 
give way to the fruitage and harvest of the more 
arduous summer and sterner autumn. 

A few years later, and though the childish glee has 
passed away from the boy’s voice, in its place there 
is a ring of hope and vitality in the clear, buoyant, 
eager tones of the youth, whilst in the spring-like 
tones of the maiden, we find suggestions of fresh, 
tender green fields and fragrant violets. When the 
youth whose quick, impulsive tones were the echoes 
of his warm and generous nature, buries this nature 
beneath the dust of sordidness or selfish ambition, 
a conformable change seems to take place in his voice, 
making it cold and hard, or if under a heavy pres- 
sure of care and sorrow which he is not strong 


whilst a more subtle one may find in it a clue to the | enough to stand up against, or rise above, the de- 
individual as well as to the class. For instance, the | lightful, elastic spring goes out of his life, you will 
voices of the educated and the uneducated classes are | find that it goes out of his voice too, leaving its tones 


very different. One sentence will disclose this, 
though the words used in both cases be identical. 
The voices of men of different professions differ. 
It is easy enough to detect the different ring in the 
voices of men of thought and men of action, of men 
whose vocations lead them to live apart from the stir 
and tumult of their fellow-men, in the pursuit of 
study and contemplation, and of men whose callings 
lead them to constant dealings with others and to 


slow, subdued and measured, suggestive of a monot- 
onous gray—for voices sometimes suggest the idea of 
corresponding colors, and seem almost to transmute 
themselves into these colors, in our fancy. Fresh, 
joyous, young tones, for instance, transmute themselves 
into tender green, or if the glow of emotion tinges 
them, into rose color, whilst the voice that speaks 
calm, holy, elevated words seems, in some mystical 
way, transmuted into pure white. Not only tones 











sharp collisions with practical issues. These two|of the voice but the tones of musical instru- 
diverse modes of life leave their impress on the} ments carry this suggestiveness with them, as the 
voice as plainly as on the face, bearing and manner. | author of “Charles Auchester” tells us. “His 
The voice of the student, or the poet, has 2 thoughtful | theory was in this way : strings first, of course, violet, 
cadence which we miss in the voice of the military | indigo, blue—violin, violincello, double bass. Upon 
man, the merchant, the farmer or any other man in | these you repose—the vault is quite perfect. Green 
whose career action takes the precedence of contem- | the many sounded kinds of wood, spring-hued flutes, 
deeper yet softer the clarionetti, bassoons the deepest 

Again, leaving this large, general classification, | tone, not to be surpassed in its own hue; another 
how much of the individual life may we not often| vault. The brass, of course, is yellow and if the 
discern by a close attention to voices. How cheery | horns suggest the paler dazzle, the trumpets take the 
and refreshing is the frank, hearty voice that be-| golden orange and the red is left for the trombones, 


plation. 
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vivid, dun or dusk. A trombone is to the orchestra 
what red is to the rainbow.” 

This extract from “Charles Auchester,’ 
to a passage in “ Music and Morals” (Haweis), on 
the relation between tone and color. “The only 
possible rivale to sound,” says Haweis, “‘as a vehicle 
for pure emotion, is color; but up to the present time 


’ leads us 


no art has been invented which stands in exactly the | 


same relation to color as music does to sound. No 
one who has ever attentively watched a sunset can 
fail to have noticed that color as well as sound pos- 
sesses all the fine qualities which belong to emotion. 
The passing of dark tints into bright ones corres- 
ponds to elation and depression. The palpitations 
of light and mobility of hues gives velocity. 
ness or richness of the same color constitutes its in- 
tensity. The presence of more than one color gives 
variety, while form is determined by the various de- 
grees of space occupied by the different colors. * * * 
Had we but a system of color notation which would 
as intensely and instantaneously connect itself with 
every possible tint, and possess the power of com- 
bining colors before the mind’s eye, as a page of 
music combines sounds through the eye to the mind’s 
ear, had we but instruments or some appropriate art 
mechanism for rendering sich color notation into 


real waves of color before the bodily eye, we should | 


then have actually realized a new art, the extent and 


grandeur of whose developments it is simply im- | 


possible to estimate. What a majestic sym- 
phony might not be played with such orchestral 
blazes of incomparable hues! What delicate melo- 
dies composed of single floating lights, changing and 
melting from one slow intensity to another through 
the dark, until some tender dawn of opal from below 


might perchance receive the last fluttering pulse of | 


ruby light, and prepare the eye for some new pas- 
sage of exquisite color.” 


We hope our readers (in view of the force and 


beauty of the passages just quoted) will pardon the | 


digression into which we were led by the relation be- 
tween the tones of musical instruments and those of 
the voice, the one subject naturally suggesting the 
other. 

To return to the voice, however. The more we 
ponder over it, the more rich, and beautiful, and 
wondrous a gift of God do we see it to be; with its 
capabilities of articulate sound, of enchanting melody, 
of “clear hunaan speech.” 
um, what a wondrous interpreter between soul and 
soul. How marvelous it is that the thoughts coined 
in the depth of one soul may be revealed in a flash- 
ing picture to others through the medium of the 
voice, by the agency of a few articulate sounds we 
call words. Our words, even taken apart from the 
thoughts which form their soul, seem almost gifted 
with immortality, for scientists tell us that the waves 
of sound our words produce continue for ages, vibra- 
ting and traveling through space illimitably. Stranger 
still that the thoughts, lying at the core of words, may 
go still further, and endure forever in their influ- 
ences on the spiritual nature. 


What an exquisite medi- 


Poor- | 


“ Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
They go forever and forever.” 


Verily, we are surrounded by marvels. We are 
“fearfully and wonderfully made,” and what we are 
in the habit of regarding as simple, every-day mat- 
ters, such, for instance, as the faculty of speech, we 
find, on looking a little more deeply into the subject, 
to be fraught with inexhaustible wonder. 

Mary W. EARLy. 





NOT IN VAIN, 

| —— 

| H, not in vain one aspiration sighing, 
In sore unrest confined ; 

Oh, never lost, the fond ideals lying 

Unborn within the mind. 

| For man is nobler for each chaste desire ; 


All thoughts and fancies bright 
| As art’s fair forms, or charmful sound of lyre 
An inner world delight. 


Oh, not in vain the earnest lawful striving, 

The watching long sustained, 

| The bootless quest, with hope thro’ all surviving 
After the unattained. 

| For greater mind by every effort groweth ; 

And toiling more divine ; 

| Honor hath crowns she ne’er on earth bestoweth, 
Nor mortal hands could twine 


| Oh, not in vain the love all unrequited, 
Lavished,on gods of stone; 

| The kind endeavor with the deed united 

| To bless an ingrate one ; 

| The heart is fresher for each tender feeling 

On others it bestows; 

| Like soft, warm rills the cold, dumb rocks o’er stealin 
Is purer that it flows. 


Oh, not in vain the seeming lost petition 
Doth from our lips ascend ; 

Oh, not for naught our work though glad fruition 
Our sowing ne’er attend ; 

For souls are better for each impulse prayerful, 
Thereby more heavenly grow ; 

Nor aught of good they seek for others careful, 
Themselves shall fail to know. 

HARRIETTE Woop. 


| 
| 
| 


Joun Bunyan’s InpictMentT.—The bill of indict- 
ment preferred against John Bunyan ran thus: 
“ John Bunyan hath devilishly and perniciously ab- 
stained from coming to church to hear Divine ser- 
vice, and is a common upholder of several unlawful 
meetings and conyenticles, to the disturbance and 
distraction of the good subjects of this kingdom, con- 
trary to the laws of our sovereign lord the king.” 
He was convicted and imprisoned twelve years and 
six months. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE BRONTE FAMILY. 





NE April day, just at dusk, I arrived at my 
destination, Crawfordsville, in the south-eastern 
corner of Iowa, where was situated the home of 

my friend. After my long journey, this little western 
village was a welcome sight, with its smooth, wind- 
ing road running the entire length, bordered with 
beautiful maples, whose brilliant leaves looked lovely 
as they were lighted up by the last sunbeams. The 
air was odorous with the scent of apple-blossoms, and 
so happy was I in the silent contemplation of the 
beauties of the western scenery, that I was surprised 
when the wheels ceased their motion, and in a mo- 
ment more I was receiving a most cordial welcome 
from my waiting friends, whom I had come so far 
to see. 

The next evening Kate and I were taking a walk 
through the streets, she telling me something of 
nearly every family history as we passed each house, 
when at last we came in sight of a rambling old 
house standing directly on a street corner; two quaint 
dormer-windows peeped from the roof, and moss 
clinging to the unpainted boards, made a picturesque 
scene. “There,” said she, “lives an old English 
woman who once lived in the Bronte family.” 

“Why you surely are mistaken !” 

“Oh, no; I will take you to see her, and I think 
you will be convinced of her identity, for she shows 
proofs of her assertion.” 

So we paid her a visit; and how strange it seemed 
to be in the presence of one who had once shared the 
home of the gifted girl whose hand penned the pages 
of “Jane Eyre.” She is now seventy years old, but 
still retains much of her youthful vitality ; scarcely a 
silver hair is mingled with her auburn locks, which 
were combed smoothly back under a black lace cap. 
She lives in this gray old house with no companion- 
ship save that of a bright little grandson. Upon her 
face, time and trouble have left their traces, yet a 
pleasant smile, which often illumes her countenance, 
makes you forget the lines and wrinkles. She talks 
most fluently, with a slightly foreign accent, and 
loves nothing better than telling of the happy days 
spent in the Bronte home. 

Mrs. Gaskell, in Charlotte Bronte’s life, speaks of 
two kind-hearted young sisters who were servants in 
the Bronte family. Mrs. Neusome is the younger of 
the two; she was only thirteen years old when she 
went to them as a sort of companion to the six small 
children ; her duties were to care for them and minis- 
ter to their wants. She says Mr. Bronte and his wife 
had great confidence in her, and she assumed, as 
time wore on, entire charge of them. 

Mr. Bronte educated his children mainly at home, 
and Mrs. Neusome always recited her lessons with 
the others. She says: “No matter what the world 
may say of the Brontes, I am sure the five most 
happy years of my life were spent in their home, 1 
have known care and trouble since, but there I knew 
only peace.” 

Upon her wall hangs a neatly-framed picture of 





Charlotte, and said she, looking up to the sweet face: 
“TI often shed tears when I see that picture, and 
think how she and all the family are dead now, and 
I have outlived them all.” 

She said Mr. Bronte was very strict in the govern- 
ment of his children, and never allowed them to 
mingle with other children; but Branwell often 
would slip away unobserved to the village, and asso- 
ciate with rude, bad boys; he was a handsome fellow 
always, and might have made a name in the world if 
he had possessed more decision of character to resist 
temptations. 

Charlotte was four or five years old when Mrs, 
Neusome first went into the family, a shy, quiet 
child, of an affectionate disposition ; and this old lady 
now has a homely little pincushion fashioned by her 
childish fingers, and presented to her as a token of 
love. 

We saw a specimen of Charlotte’s handwriting, and 
a lock of glossy brown hair cut from the head whence 
emanated so many beautiful brain-creations. And an 
old Bible, from which Mr. Bronte often read in the 
old church at Hawoth, is also in her possession. 

Because of the seclusion in which this family 
lived, but little could be ascertained in regard to 
their home-life; and as we read first the pages of 
“Jane Eyre,” and afterward the life of Charlotte, 
written by Mrs. Gaskell, how little we thought we 
should one day meet a person who had lived in inti- 
mate companionship with this talented writer, one 
who read the same book, ate of the same food, and 
daily joined in the youthful amusements of these 
children who afterward became famous. 

Mr. Bronte was an eccentric man, as we have all 
heard, but Mrs. Neusome says he showed a deep affec- 
tion for his family, and was no doubt most proud of 
the fame gained by Charlotte. 

This English woman came to America in 1848, and 
with her family settled in Ohio; in 1851 she came to 
Crawfordsville, where she has since resided. She 
told us her husband had been dead seventeen long, 
weary years, in which many trials had fallen to her 
lot. She is a very intelligent, kind-hearted lady. 
At the back of her house is a small, well-kept garden, 
where vegetables grow and flowers bloom. She and 
her little grandson Willie are very fond of reading, 
and seem quite happy in their neat little home. She 
received a letter from Mr. Bronte after she came to 
this country, which she kindly gave us permission te 
copy. 

“* June 12th, 18565. 

“Dear Mrs. NevsoME—I have duly received 
your kind letter, and am glad to hear by it that you, 
your husband and family, are well. May God bless 
and prosper you all, both in things spiritual and 
temporal. Since you were with me, many solemn 
and important changes have taken place in my 
domesti¢ concerns. When you first came to us, my 
dear wife and all my dear children were living, seven 
in number; they are all now dead, and I, bordering 
on the age of eighty, am left alone; but it is God’s 
will, and to this it is our duty and wisdom to resign. 
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You probably little thought that our children would 
be so much noticed by the world. Emily and Anne 
published several books, and Charlotte’s writings and | 
faine are known in all parts of the world where | 
genius and learning are held in due estimation. My | 
dear daughter Charlotte was the iast child I had | 
living; she married the Rey. Arthur Bell Nichols, a | 
worthy clergyman, and their union was a happy one, 
but was dissolved in a few months by my daughter’s 
death, and her loving husband and I are left to 
mourn her irreparable loss. Your sister Nancy was 





your family were all well. 
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My children and I often | 





aoameensmen 1a 


| sons experimented with are unknown to each other, 


It was found that rods of vegetable growths were not 
necessary, neither was the form of the fork of any 
consequence. The best results in the hands of our 
clergyman friend were produced by the use of two 
sticks of flexible whalebone firmly connected together 
at two ends, so that when spread apart in the hands 


| and held vertically they represented the letter V 


inverted. A considerable number of trials were 
made in different localities, and under many test con- 
ditions, and it was found that whenever moving water 
was reached, whether above the earth’s surface or 
below, the points of the connected whalebone turned 





here a few months ago, and from her we heard that | 
| 
| 


downwards with a force which offered considerable 
| resistance when efforts were made to arrest the move- 
| Our friend was quite anxious to ascertain the 
If what we saw was not 


thought and talked of you. Write a few lines to let 
me know you have duly received this letter. 
“Your sincere friend, P. Bronte.” | ment. 
| cause of the phenomena, 
This letter is written on paper heavily bordered with trick, the most obvious and natural conclusion would 
black, in token of mourning, and has been read and | be that it must in some way be due to electrical in- 
re-read by the curious until the folds have all worn | fluences. Without the knowledge of the operator, he 
through, but have been carefully pasted up by the| was insulated by interposing a support of glass at a 
proud owner of this treasure. She is justly proud of | place where the points under ordinary conditions 
it, too, for it proves beyond a doubt that she is what | came over with great force, and it was found that the 
she claims to be. We passed some pleasant hours | movement was completely arrested; non-conducting 
listening to her entertaining conversation, and shall | substances, like silk fabrics, interposed between the 
ever hold in remembrance her who once shared the | inverted points and the earth, instantly caused them 
home of one of our favorite authors of fiction. | to fly back to a vertical position again. The experi- 
FRANC. | ments went to show that the cause of the movement 
| was unmistakably electrical in its nature, but how to 
explain it on that ground is a difficult matter. It is 
| asserted that the phenomena can be observed only in 
| connection with individuals possessed of some idio- 
HE Boston Journal of Chemistry has the follow- | syncrasies of organization, the nature of which we do 
ing interesting comments on the old witch-hazel | not understand. It is further asserted that only one 
superstition : in about two hundred persons can exhibit the phe- 
The witch-hazel pointer is simply a forked twig of | nomena. 
the witch-hazel bush or tree, which, when held in| As has been stated, almost every town or country 
the hands of certain persons, with the forked point | village has its “spring-finder,” and these persons are 
upwards, is presumed to turn over to the opposite | not usually the superstitious and the illiterate, but 
position, pointing downwards, if held above beds or | often the most trusted and substantial men of the 
deposits of the precious metals. The failures have | locality. Certainly those who have consented to ex- 
been so universal in these trials, that in later times, | hibit the movements in our presence are persons of 
even among the ignorant and superstitious, but little | unimpeachable character, and we should not dare to 
faith remains in the efficacy of the pointers as indi- | accuse them of trick if they were competent to prac- 
cators of mineral deposits. | tice such tricks successfully. The matter is a curious 
These pointers are now extensively used to find | and interesting one, whatever hypothesis is adopted 
springs or streams of water beneath the earth’s sur- | to explain it. 
face, and thus indicate the proper locality for suc- | —— 
cessful well-digging. It is a fact that throughout the | “MO KEEP OUT THE COLD.”’—For persons 
country this method of finding water is regarded as | z who are apt to suffer from exposure, nothing is 
certain by a large number of intelligent people. Not| so injurious as the use of spirits “to keep out the 
only has our attention been recently called to the| cold’ The effect of alcohol taken in cold weather 
matter, but a third of a century ago it attracted our | is simply to deaden the sensibility of the body to the 
notice. In discussing the supposed delusion with a/| feeling of chilliness, and temporarily to hasten the 
clergyman of high respectability, we were surprised | circulation, which leads people to fancy they are 
to be told by him that the movements occurred in his | being “warmed.” But then there follows a reaction, 
hands, and that he had no doubt of the truth of the | during which the circulation is depressed and warmth 
claims of the well-finders. He consented to exhibit | diminished. If exposure is continued until this 
some experiments, and in looking over notes made | period arises, the effect of it, of course, is doubly dan- 
at the time, we find that they correspond with those | gerous. Hot coffee and tea have long been known as 
more recently undertaken, although the occurrences | the safest of all warming winter beverages for men 
are separated by a third of a century, and the per- | constantly working out-of-doors. 
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THE STRIKE AT TIVOLI: 


—— 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
“ BAD business,” said Dr. Egbert, the surgeon 

A who had been called in to set Glenn’s broken 

arm. “I’ve read somewhere of a man who 
tried to strike another man, but only succeeded in 
hitting himself; and as far as I can see, the thing’s 
being done over again in Tivoli.” 

“JT don’t know but you’re half-right, doctor,” replied 
Glenn, whose arm had been set and bandaged, and 
who now lay exhausted by suffering, but free from 
the acute pain which the fracture had occasioned. 
“Tt’s dead certain that we've got the worst of it so 
far. 
“ And will get the worst of it clear on to the end,” 
returned the doctor. 

Mrs. Glenn, who had assisted Dr. Egbert in the 
work of setting and bandaging her husband’s broken 
arm, not showing, while her services were needed, a 
sign of weakness, was now sitting by the bed, her 
face ashen pale, and small beads of sweat gathering 
about her lips and on her forehead. As the doctor 
spoke his eyes rested on the woman. 

“Do you feel sick, ma’am ?” he asked, in a voice 
that caused Glenn to turn and look at his wife. He 
sawthedeathly pallor, the lips dropping apart, and the 
dull eyes closing. In another moment she would 
have fallen to the floor, if the doctor had not caught 
her and lifted her upon the bed on which her hus- 
band was lying. She had fainted. The shock which 
she had received, coming as it did in the weak and 
exhausted condition to which mental suffering, scant 
food and the fear of worse things to come, had 
reduced her, was greater than she could bear. 

“O Margy! Margy!” cried the frightened hus- 
band, raising himself in bed and bending over his 
unconscious wife. “Speak, Margy! My poor Margy! 
O doctor! doctor! is she dead? Has it killed 
her ?” 

“No, no; it’s not so bad as that. She has only fainted. 
We'll bring her all right again in a little while,” 
answered the doctor, as he took water and bathed 
the white, clammy face of the woman, over which her 
husband bent with scared eyes that seemed starting 
from his head. For almost half an hour she lay as 
one dead. Then the heart took up its burden of 
work again and set the wheels of life in motion; but 
80 feebly beat the pulses, that the doctor’s sensitive 
touch could scarcely detect the rising stroke. In all 
this time he had full opportunity to read in the 
wasted hands and almost bony fingers, in the thin, 
half-transparent face and blue-threaded temples, and 
in the wasted body which lay shrunken on the bed, a 
pitiful tale of suffering and starvation that made his 
heart ache, while it stirred his anger. 

“T should hardly think, Peter Glenn,” he said, 
with more of severity than kindness in his voice, 
“that a man who left his wife to die slowly day by 
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|day of starvation, while he went idling about in 
taverns, refusing work and wages, had any claim to 
the title of a kind and considerate husband. You 
were comfortably off before this strike, Peter. Your 
wife’s cheeks were rounded, and her color fresh and 
healthy. Look at her now! Was it for this that 
you struck ?” 

“Tt wasn’t for myself alone, doctor,” answered 
Glenn, feebling essaying to defend himself. “Poor 
as I was, and getting poorer every day, we managed 
to scratch along, thanks to Margy here.” His voice 
trembled and gave way. “I say thanks to Margy 
here,” he resumed, steadying his voice; “for she 
knows how to make things go further than most of 
the women. But, you see, doctor, we had to consider 
others as well as ourselves. Scores and scores of the 
work-people were hardly able to keep soul and body 
together on the wages paid at the mills; and it was 
mostly for them that the strike was ordered.” 

“Has it made them any better off?” asked Dr 
Egbert. 

“Of course not, while the strike lasts. But with 
the advance in wages asked for they will be able 
o—” 


=> 


“Spend a little more at the taverns,” interrupted 
the doctor, half-impatiently. “And you call that 
making them better off?” 

The man was silent. A deeper shadow had swept 
across his face. He turned from the doctor to look 
at his wife, who still lay with shut eyes and blanched 
cheeks, motionless as if asleep or dead. A groan 
passed his lips. At this moment the door of the 
small chamber opened and Mrs. Thorne, the wife 
of the superintendent, came in with a quick but 
silent movement, her countenance expressing pity 
and concern. 

“Ts he badly hurt ?” she asked, ina whisper, as the 
doctor met her in the centre of the room. 

“ A broken arm and some ugly bruises. But I’m 
more concerned for his wife than I am for him; he’s 
got what he deserves, most likely. But she, poor 
thing !—I really believe, Mrs. Thorne, that she’s dying 
of starvation. Won’t you seetoher? She’s coming 
out of a fainting spell. I found her as steady-handed 
as a hospital nurse while she held her husband’s arm 
during the setting and bandaging; but she fainted 
dead away when all was over. There, she’s beginning 
to look about.” 

The superintendent’s wife stopped to hear no more, 
but crossed to the bed, and sat down by Mrs. Glenn, 
laying a hand softly on her forehead as she did so. 

“What is it?’ asked the woman, looking up at 
Mrs. Thorne in a bewildered way. Then a shade of 
fear crossed her face. 

“‘ Where’s Peter?” she inquired, anxiously. 

“Vm here; mall right. You just keep still,” 
Glenn replied, trying to speak cheerily. 

“‘Q—h,” breathed out with a sigh of relief; and 
then her eyelids fell, until the lashes lay in dark con- 
trasting lines on her colorless cheeks. 

When Dr. Egbert called on the next day he felt, 
the moment he entered Glenn’s house, the sphere of 
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a new and better state of things, and read in the eyes 
of Mrs. Glenn, who met him at the door, the signs of 
areviving hope. How changed her face since he had 
seen it on the night before! its deathly whiteness 
gone, and the faint flushes of a new life touching it 
softly. 

“ How is Peter?” he asked. 

“ As well as can be expected, doctor,’ 

“ Did he suffer much through the night 

“ He didn’t complain ; though he was restless, and 
slept but little. I think he’s more troubled in his 
mind than in his body.” 

“Most likely,” said the doctor, as he moved past 
Mrs. Glenn, and went up to see his patient, whom he 
found sitting near the window, in a dejected attitude. 

' His face was badly disfigured by the blows which he 
had received at Tom Maguire’s on the previous night, 
and there was a look of shame and humiliation in 
his eyes. 

Dr. Egbert shook his head gravely as he sat down 
fronting the man and surveyed him all over. 

“Well,” he said, “ what do you think of it by this 
time? Is everything coming out according to the 
programme ?” 

“Not exactly, doctor,” replied Glenn. 


’ she replied. 


9)) 


“Considerable change in the order and items of 


the programme? There was nothing down in the 
bills about kicks, and fisticuffs, and broken heads and 
arms ?”’ 

“Not a word, doctor,” a grim smile playing for a 
moment about the man’s lips. 

“T saw Mr. Thorne this morning. He says that 
the corporation will not yield anything, and that it 
has resolved to bring in new hands within three 
weeks from this time if the old hands don’t go to 
work.” 

“There’ll be trouble if such a thing is attempted,” 
said Peter. “It will take a little army to guard the 
mills and protect the new hands. 
desperate men in this strike—men who will not stop 
at any act of violence—not even at murder itself.” 

“T know; and men who will find themselves in the 
clutches of the law sooner than they imagine. The 
jail and the gallows, earlier or later, always claim 
their own. Does a single one of these desperate men 
of whom you speak take proper care of his earn- 
ings ?” 

“Vm afraid not.” 

“Would either they or their families be any better 
off for the advance in wages asked, if the advance 
were made ?” 

“T doubt it.” 

“Who would be the gainers?” 

Glenn did not answer. 

“Shall I tell you? Your Tom Maguires, and 
your Bill Maloonys, and your Peter Sauerwines! 
As things are, more than half the ten per cent. of 
wages now demanded would go into the pockets of 
the whisky and beer-sellers.”’ 

“There’s too much wasted in the dram-shops, I 
know, doctor. But a poor, hard-working man needs 
a little something to keep him up. We can’t have 


There are some 
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our costly wines like rich people; but we must get g 
taste of beer now and then, and even something 4 
little stronger at times. The trouble lies in getting 
too much—in not knowing where to stop.” 

“You mean to say, Peter, that a working-man 
needs some kind of stimulous to keep him up?” 

“Tt’s in nature, and stands to reason. I’ve always 
held to that. And it’s what the doctors tell us, 
When any one gets run down, they say, he must haye 
a little good ale, or some port wine, or milk punch, 
to bring him up. If we’ve got no appetite, they tell 
us to take some bitters before breakfast to stimulate 
the stomach, or a swallow of brandy before dinner, 
I know plenty of men who couldn’t keep at their 
work all day without their beer, they’re so run down 
and weak with this everlasting moiling and toiling, 
I’m never good for much myself of mornings until | 
get adram. Then I feel all right again, and go to 
work with a will.” 

“As a horse goes to work under the lash; fora 
stimulant to the nerves and muscles is only a lash 
that whips them into effort, but gives neither strength 
nor endurance. These come from the food that re 
pairs waste, and gives new substance to every organ 
and fibre in the body. A stimulant induces over- 
action, which wastes the strength unnaturally, leay- 
ing nerves and muscles weaker than they were before, 
and with a new and stronger craving for something 
to restore the lost vitality. Only good and nutritious 
foed can repair, and build up, and give a man health 
and vigor. Which horse does the best work, the one 
that is well lashed, or the one that is well fed?” 

“T never thought of it in that way, doctor. 
can’t say that I take it all in.” 

“ Let us see if we cannot get at a fact or two that 
will help us to see the matter more clearly. Were 
all the mill-hands drinking-men ?” 

“No; not all. We had a sprinkling of men who 
never touched a drop of anything stronger than tea 


But I 


or coffee.” 

“Did they get along as easily at their work as the 
men who drank ?” 

It was several moments before Glenn replied. 

“Well, come to think of it, doctor,” he said, as one 
who makes a reluctant admission, “work never 
seemed to be any great trouble to them.” 

“Did they give out as easily as the others? Had 
they as many headaches, and weak spells, and as 
much sickness as the drinking-men? Were they as 
often docked for lost time, or for coming late in the 
morning ?” 

“You've got the best of me there, doctor,” replied 
Glenn, with a short laugh. “The teetotalers never 
lost any time to speak of.” 

“ Were they healthy, clean-looking men, and plea- 
sant to work with? Not given to profanity, nor in- 
clined to be quarrelsome ?” 

“ You’ve said it, doctor, just as if you’d been there 


| and seen how it was.” 


“ And now, Peter, let me ask you a question. Sup- 


pose you were a mill-owner, and wanted fifty hands, 
and there should come to you fifty drinking-men and 
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fifty teetotalers asking to be employed; which would 
you take r” 

“The teetotalers.”’ 

“ Why 7’ 

“Because they’d be more industrious and peace- 
able.” 

“Would do more work in a given time, and have 
Jess trouble among themselves ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How would it be possible, on your theory that a 
‘working-man needs beer or whisky to keep him up, 
for these abstainers to do as much as those who used 
stimulants ?” 

Glenn thought for a good while, casting about in 
his mind for an answer. 

“Tt’s the excess, doctor. 
lies,’ was his evasive reply. “Jf men would keep 
within certain limits, there’d be no trouble.” 

“Have you always kept within these certain 
limits, Peter ?” 

“T can’t say that I have, doctor. 
shame for me!” 

“Why didn’t you do so?” 

There was no answer. 

“Let me ask you another question, Peter. Doesn’t 
it take a great deal more to keep you up to your 
work now than it did one, or two, or three years 


That’s where the trouble 


More’s the 


ago?” 
“Tt can’t be denied, doctor. 
do me twice as much good as it does now.” 
“ And the effect doesn’t last half so long as it did ?” 
“No, not half, nor a quarter so long.” 


“And then there comes such a craving for more, | 
that you can hardly think of anything else but a_| 


glass of ale or whisky until you get another drink ?” 


“Tt’s just as you say, doctor.” 

“How do you suppose it will be next year, Peter? 
Will not this demand of your system for more and 
more stimulant to keep it up to its work go on in- 
creasing? Judging from the past, it must and will 
be so. What then? This drink-fiend that entices 
men from the paths of safety is no respecter of per- 
sons, Let him once get his hand on your throat, and 
you are gone! He is clutching at it now, Peter 
Glenn! I give you solemn warning of your great 
danger !” 

Dr. Egbert saw by the expression, that was half- 
alarm, which came creeping into Glenn’s face, and 
by the strong contraction of his brows, that he had 
awakened in his mind a sense of peril. 


“Spend the money you have been wasting for drink | 


in good food for yourself and family,” he continued. 
“There is more nutrition in a chop or a steak, in a 
pint of milk or a couple of eggs, in a loaf of bread or 


a bowl of oatmeal porridge, than in a keg of beer or | 


a barrel of whisky; and it is nutrition, not stimula- 
tion, that gives health and working force. Stimula- 
tion only hastens the waste of power which food 
supplies. Is in most cases a robber and not a be- 
stower of strength.” 

“TI don’t gainsay it, doctor. It sounds reasonable,” 
replied Glenn; “and it’s possible that I’ve been all 
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wrong. But you see it’s been kind of ground into 
me that a little stimulous was good, and that a man 
was better for taking his bitters if he’d keep to 
moderation.” 

“A serious mistake, Peter. If you try the ways of 
abstinence, it will not be long before you will see this 
matter in a new light. Instead of the weak feeling 
and dull head with which you now get up nearly 
every morning, and for which you must have a glass 
of something, you will rise as fresh as a lark, and 
with an appetite worth a dozen such as men get from 
a swallow of nauseous bitters. Your food will have 
a new relish, and go to the right place, and you will 
find a zest in life beyond anything that is possible to 
those who drink, even though it be in what is called 





A glass of ale used to 





moderation. And then there’s another side of this 
| question, and that is the poverty side. If it wasn’t 
| for beer and whisky-drinking, there wouldn’t be half 
| the destitution and suffering among working-people 
| that now prevail. As a rule, they would be better 
| fed, better clothed, better housed and more contented, 
than they are. Let us take your own case, Peter. 
| How much, on the average, have you been spending 
a day for drink ?” 

Glenn set himself to thinking and counting up. 
The result of his mental figuring was not by any 
means satisfactory. 

“Tt comes to more than I had thought, doctor,” he 


replied, 

“ How much ?” 

“Ym ’most ashamed to tell.” 

“ Better look the whole thing squarely in the face, 
Peter. The evil that is coming upon us will not 
pause fof an instant in its approach because we shut our 
eyes and stand still in the way. If we would escape, 
| we must be on the alert, and flee from the path of 
IT am talking to you asa friend. Let us 
How much do you make the 


| danger. 
| take counsel together. 
daily expenditure?” 

“Week in and week out, doctor, it hasn’t been less 
than forty cents a day, Sundays included.” 

“Why, Peter Glenn! And how much have you 
earned week in and week out ?” 

“ When the mills are going, I can make two dol- 
lars a day.” 

“Out of which you have been spending forty cents, 
or nearly one-fourth of your earnings, in beer and 
whisky! Enough, in five years, to have bought you 
a nice little house.” 

“Not so bad as that, doctor.” 

“You can count it up for yourself, Peter. Forty 
cents a day will amount in one year to a hundred and 
forty-five dollars and sixty cents; and in five years, 
to seven hundred and twenty-eight dollars, This 
much without any interest being added to the sav- 
ings. Carefully invested where they would have 
drawn interest, and you might now be worth over 
nine hundred dollars, instead of being in extreme 
poverty, and your wife and children poorly clad and 
suffering for lack of good and sufficient food! I 
think Mr. Thorne was right yesterday, when he told 
you that you were striking in the wrong direction.” 
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“Nine hundred dollars in five years! -There’s 
some mistake, doctor.” 

“Go over the figures yourself. You can’t do it too 
often. And for the preceding five years—it’s ten 
since you were married, I believe—set down half 
that sum as wasted in drink. You’ve spent a larger 
sum in the last than in the first five years, of course, 
for appetite demands more and more as the years go 
on. Aggregating what you have spent during the 
past ten years in drink, and adding to this the interest 
that would have accrued, and the amount will not 
fall short of fifteen hundred dollars! Instead of 


being little above the level of a pauper, Peter Glenn 


might to-day, if he had chosen to let beer and whisky 
alone, have been a property holder in Tivoli, and 
have had money in the bank besides! But, instead 
of buying a house for himself, he preferred to help 
build nice houses for the Tom Maguires and the 
Peter Saurwines of the town, and to help dress up 
their wives and daughters in silks and laces, while 
the poor, overworked mother of his children had 
searcely decent clothes to her back !” 

“© doctor! doctor! Don’t! Don’t say that!” the 
man cried out, with a thrill of pain in his voice. “It 
just seems as if you were knocking me down and 
kicking me! What do I care for Tom Maguire’s 
ugly, red-faced wife? My Margy’s a lady along-side 
of her!” 

“And yet the money that should have given your 
Margy good and comfortable clothing has gone to 
dress up Mrs. Tom Maguire! Ah, Peter, Peter! 
The shame and the cruel wrong of this thing What 
have you been thinking about? And is a strike for 
ten per cent. advance in your wages going to remedy 
all this?” 

“No, doctor, no! 
I never saw how it was before.” 

“If men pour water into a of 
keeping it for use, it will run through. No matter 
whether they pour from larger or smaller vessels, it 
will go through just the same; and the man who has 
a gallon measure will be no better off shan his neigh- 
bor, whose measure does not go beyond the capacity 


I’m glad you’ve talked plain. 


sieve instead 


of a quart.” 

“T see it all, doctor. 
been! But when Peter Glenn gets to work again, 
he’ll make more out of his chances in life than he’s 
ever done before. There’ll be no more forty cents a 
day for beer and whisky, take my word for that, Dr. 
Egbert. I'll trust to steaks, and chops, and potatoes, 
and to the good sweet bread that Margy knows how 
to make, and let the stimulant go.” 

“ And be healthier, and stronger, and happier for 
the change, Peter. Stick to this good resolution, and 
before another five years goes by you can be living in 


your own little house if you choose to have it so. | 


Your desert will have blossomed as the rose.” 


CHAPTER V. 
ITTLE was thought of or talked about in Tivoli 


but the strike; for every substantial interest in | 
the town was suffering, and people had an uneasy | broke in “No!” 
' 


It’s a poor fool that I’ve | 


Ue 
feeling because of the presence of so large a numbe 
of idle and destitute men who were growing mop 
and more restless every day. Acts of violence wer 
on the increase, and citizens were beginning to organ. 
ize themselves into bodies of armed night patrolmen 
for the protection of property. A strong police forge 
was kept at the mills, in consequence of threats to 
fire the corporation property. Many conference 
were held between the town authorities and the more 
substantial and influential citizens, and efforts made 
to bring about a compromise between the owners of 
the Commonwealth Mills and their workmen. 

Meantime, there had been growing in the minds of 
the people a feeling adverse to the drinking-saloons, 
Mr. Thorne’s'remark to the committee that their 
strike should have been against the whisky-mills 
instead of the cotton-mills, had been taken up, and 
repeated, and discussed, until every man and woman 
in town had become more or less familiar with the 
question of rum’s relation to thrift and poverty, 
Taking advantage of this diversion in favor of their 
cause, the temperance people were holding public 
meetings at the Town Hall, which was crowded 
nightly. This was regarded by the liquor men as an 
unwarrantable interference with their business. More- 
over, they were deeply incensed at the plain and not 
very complimentary things which weresaid aboutthem 
and their traffic. So a body of desperate fellows was 
organized for the purpose of breaking up these 
assemblages, and giving the speakers a rough hand- 
ling. “ Black Andy,” who, since the last meeting of 
the council, had found in ‘Tom Maquire a closer and 
more substantial friend than heretofure, was the 
chosen leader of this body. 

Well fortified with whisky, without a good supply 
of which deeds of violence are rarely if ever com- 
| mitted, Andy and his party of twenty-five half-in- 
| toxicated men of the worst sort took their places in 
the hall. From the moment of their entrance, they 
displayed a rough and aggressive spirit; so much 80, 
that they attracted attention, and created a feeling of 
uneasiness in the minds of many of the more timid 
in the audience. It was plain to every one who 
observed them carefully, that they meant mischief. 
One of the speakers announced for the evening was Dr, 
Egbert, who was on the platform when Andy and his 
party came in, and pressed forward as far as they 
could get, crowding in and displacing quite a number 
of persons who made haste to get out of their way. 
At the appointed hour, he was introduced by the 
|chairman. As the doctor arose and stood before the 
| audience, he saw a sinister sneer on the face of Andy 
| Sullivan, and a throwing back of the head as of one 
| getting ready for aggression. He stood for a few 
/moments without speaking, and until there was a 
dead silence in the hall. 

“My friends,” he then said, speaking in a calm 
| and steady voice, “I have been asked to address you 
| to-night on a subject in which each one present has 
| the deepest interest. Do you wish to hear me?” 
Amid cries of assent from all parts of the hall, 
“No!” “Turn him out!” “Put 
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him down!” mingled with groans and curses. A 
hundred men started to their feet, and for a few 
moments it looked as if the meeting was going to 
break up in a wild tumult. But the doctor raised 
his hand, and stood motioning for silence ; his face so 
calm, and his attitude so self-possessed that he com- 
manded attention. As soon as all was quiet, he 
said: “ My friends, I am going to give you the option 
of hearing me or not. Let all stand up who wish me 
to speak, and who are at the same time resolved to 
repress disorder with a strong hand.” 

With the exception of Andy and his party, every 
man and woman was on the floor in an instant. 

“Thank you, my friends! And now if yo 
take your seats, I will call the other side.” 

When the audience was seated, the doctor, fixing 
his eyes upon Andy Sullivan, who was only two or 
three seats away from the platform, said: “ Let all 
stand up who do not wish to hear me speak, and who 
intend to create disorder.” 

He waited for a half a minute, his gaze still resting 
on Sullivan; but that individual was not so blind 
with drink and passion as to be unable to see that the 
odds were all against him, and that any attempt at a 
row would be met by prompt repression and severe 
punishment. The doctor had out-generaled him. 

_ “Goon wid y’r spache! Who's goin’ to interrupt 
yez?” the fellow growled in an undertone, but loud 
enough for the doctor to hear him. 

“Thank you again, my friends,” said the speaker. 
“Tt would be impossible for me to think clearly, or 
for you to listen with attention, if there were disturb- 
ances and interruptions. You've all heard of what 
is called hard common sense. It is something that 
everybody can understand and appreciate. Now, 
I’m not going to appeal to either your passions or 
your prejudices, nor to tickle your fancies with fine 
words. I’m going to give you hard common sense, 
and the reason of things. I’m going to talk to you 
about matters that concern your every-day life and 
experience, and in which you have the deepest inte- 
rest. I heard a man, as I was passing one of our 
many bar-rooms this evening, denouncing the mill- 
owners as a set of lazy fellows who were living in 
fine houses and faring sumptuously on the earnings of 
poor, half-fed and half-clothed work-people. Who 
was thisman? I willtell you. He keepsa drinking- 
saloon. Five years ago, when he came to Tivoli, 
you wouldn’t have given three dollars for all the 
clothes he had on his back. Now he owns two or 
three houses and drives a span of horses. When 
you see his wife on the street, she is dressed as 
fine as any woman in town. She used to do her 
own washing and ironing, and her neighbor’s into 
the bargain, sometimes ; but she has her servants now, 
and lives like a lady. 

“What of all this?’ you say. ‘It’s no concern of 
ours. He’s made his money ; let him enjoy it in the 

way he likes best.’ But suppose all his sumptuous 
faring is paid for out of the earnings of poor, half- 
fed and half-clothed work-people? What then? Is 
it no concern of yours ?”’ 

vou. XLVI.—36. 


will 





A quick movement, a bending forward, and visible 
excitement throughout the audience. There were 
signs of revolt against the speaker from Andy and 
his party. 

“Understand me. Ihave not said that it was paid for 
out of the hard earnings of poor, half-fed and half- 
clothed work-people. You shall determine that for 
yourselves, Let us examine into this case. How 
has this man come into the possession of so much 
money? Has he earned it in any useful employ- 
ment? If so, where is the product of his labor? 
What has he done as a good citizen? He has given 
neither bread, nor clothing, nor shoes, nor any ser- 
vice whatever for the money which he has taken from 
the people ;—only drink, drink, that hurts, debases, 
enslaves, maddens and curses them !”” 

Another quick movement, and evidences of still 
stronger excitement. 

“JT will not appeal to your passions, for no good 
ever comes of that,” the doctor went on, “but to your 
reason. I want you to reflect, and to decide the ques- 
tions I shall bring before you this evening as think- 
ing men. From whom, let me ask you, did this man 
draw the money on which he is now living in ease 
and luxury? From the rich men in Tivoli, or from 
the poor men? Was it out of the excess of the 
wealthy, or from the bread-money of poor working 
men that he has builded himself up? I am not talking 
against this man, nor blaming him. He has a right, 
under the law, to keep a drinking-saloon. I am only 
calling your attention to the fact that you contribute 
to his support, and let him grow rich out of your 
hard earnings, without receiving anything but an 
evii service in return. You take your money to the 
store, and the storekeeper gives you food or clothing 
in return therefor; you take it to the saloon-keeper 
and come away empty-handed! Ah, my friends, if 
that were all! If you had simply given away your 
money, and gone back home with empty hands, no 
worse for your manhood than you went away !” 

The speaker’s voice fell, in the last sentence, to a 
tone of sorrowful regret. He had struck the key- 
note of interest. The stillness was profound. 

“If you had only gone home empty-handed,” 
resumed the speaker, “after you had given your 
money to the saloon-keeper, that he might live in 
ease and luxury and dress up his wife and daughters 
in silks and laces, while yours had scarcely a decent 
calico gown apiece! But the hands too often brought 
back blows for the wretched wife and frightened 
children; and the lips curses instead of blessings. 
Was it ever so when you took your money to the store 
and laid it out for food and clothing?” 

The hush and interest were still profound. 

“You must be patient with me in all that I am 
going to say to you this evening,” continued Dr. 
Egbert. “Iam your friend, and the wounds of a friend 
are better than the kisses of an enemy. Let me de- 
clare a truth that lies at the very foundation of your 
poverty and suffering. The trouble is not in your 
wages, but in the way you spend them.” 

At this there came a murmur of disapprobation 
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from various parts of the hall, and signs of disturb-| “Here he is,” promptly responded a voice, ang 
ance from Andy and his party. The doctor waited | Peter Glenn, carrying his arm in asling, stood up in 
until quiet was restored, and then resumed. the audience. “ And it’s true every word. If I'd le 

“Facts are stubborn things, my friends, as you | drink alone, and saved my wages, I might to-day be 
Let me give you a fact which has but re-| living in my own house, and have money in bank be. 
cently come to my knowledge. There is a man here} sides. And so might all the rest of you. Itisn’t the 
to-night, one of your fellow-workman, who has lived | wages, as the doctor has said, that’s making all our 
in Tivoli for ten years, and been employed in the| trouble, but the way we’ve been spending them.” 
Commonwealth Mills during the whole of this period,| As Glenn sat down, Andy Sullivan cried out: “A 
saving and excepting the time he lost in striking,| turncoat! Y’r betray’d! Pete Glenn’s tryin’ to 
and he has always taken a hand in that business.”’ sell yez out till the inemy !” 

A movement in the audience a a looking from} A scene of confusion followed which came near 
side to side. ending in a conflict. Every individual of Andy’s 

“T had a long talk with this man a short time ago. | party was on the floor in an instant. The air was 
He was badly hurt during a free fight in Maguire’s | filled with howls, and curses, and savage threats of 
saloon, and I was called in to mend him up. This, you | violence. Two or three of the more desperate in the 
see, gave me a fair chance at him, and I made good | gang made an effort to reach Glenn, but found in 


know. 








And what do you think I | their way a human barrier against which it was 


use of the opportunity. 
learned? You'll be astonished, every one of you. deemed the better part of valor not to throw them- 


But facts are facts, and figures don’t lie. On his own| selves. And now came stern and imperative cries of 
confession it came out, that if he’d saved the money | “order !”’ from all parts of the‘hall, under which the 
he spent for drink in all these years, and put it out excitement gradually calmed down with low mutter- 
on interest, he’d be worth fifteen hundred dollars to- | ings like a spent and retiring storm. 
day, instead of less than fifteen hundred cents ! | “Have you anything to say for yourself, Mr, 
“Don’t get excited, my friends,” the doctor went on, | Glenn?” asked the doctor, as soon as these mutterings 
as many signs of incredulity, and even disapproba- | had ceased. 
tion, appeared in the audience. “You shall have | the enemy.” 
the facts and figures, and decide for yourselves. This | The man arose with an undaunted air, and after 
man’s wages for the last five years have averaged two | turning slowly around until every one could look into 
dollars a day. Out of this he has spent, he tells me, | his face, said, as he pointed.to his bandaged arm: 
not less than forty cents a day for liquor. Is that an | “Here is the work of an enemy. Your enemy, and 
unusually high figure? What do you say, Andy | my enemy, and the enemy of every man, woman and 
Sullivan? Was he fooling me?” | child in Tivoli. Who is trying to sell you out to this 
But Andy did not respond, though all eyes were | enemy to-night, Peter Glenn or Andy Sullivan ?” 
turned toward him. | Andy sprang to his feet with the yell of an enraged 
“Forty cents a day. I see you are counting up| beast, and made a movement toward the speaker. 
your drinks. Well; how doesit come out? No, he| At this the temper of the audience gave way, and in 
wasn’t fooling me, but telling the hard and miserable | less time than it would take us to describe the inci- 
truth. Now, my friends, if you have learned your | dent, Sullivan and his cowed and somewhat roughly- 
multiplication-table, you know that seven times forty | handled associates, found themselves in the street, 
make two hundred and eighty. So, here we have/and quite ready to depart from the scene of their 
two dollars and eighty cents a week for the saloon- | discomfiture. 
keeper. Take fifty-two weeks in the year, and the| “Have you anything more to say in your defense, 
aggregate of waste runs up toa hundred and forty-| Mr. Glenn?” said Dr. Egbert, when order was again 
five dollars and sixty cents! I don’t wonder at the | restored. 
surprise which I see in your faces. Let us goover it} “Only this,” answered Peter, as he again arose to 


again and make sure that we are right. Forty cents | his feet. “ Andy called me a turncoat. And he was 
I’m wearing a turn- 


a day; two dollars and eighty cents a week; a hun-| nearer right than he supposed 
dred and forty-five dollars and sixty cents a year.| coat.” And he held up one of his sleeves. “It got 
Would you have believed it? No! But it’s true for | dreadful shabby ; but I had no money to buy a new 
all that. And in five years the aggregate, even with-| one. Do you wish to know the reason why? I was 
out interest, would be seven hundred and twenty- | contributing two dollars and eighty cents a week out 
eight dollars. Interest added, if the investment were | of my wages to purchase broadeloth for saloon-keepers 
carefully made, and it would be over nine hundred | to wear. So my wife went to work, and after ripping 
dollars. As drinking is something that usually grows | my coat all to pieces, turned the cloth and made it 
on a man, we calculated that only half as much was| over again. Yes,I am aturncoat. Andy was right. 
spent for liquor in the previous five years. Counting | And you have my defense in the tax I permitted the 
up everything, we made it out that if there had been | saloon-keepers to lay upon me. But there’s one 
no drinking this man would, to-day, be worth fifteen | thing on which you may count I’m going to buy 
hundred dollars. What do you say to our figuring?” | my own broadcloth after this. If any of you prefer 
“T’d liked to see the mon who’d own up to that,” | to let the saloon-keepers have the new coats, while 
called out Sullivan. you wear the shabby ones, and to dress up their 


“You are charged with selling out to 
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wives and children in finery, while yours have hardly 
decent clothes to wear, you are of course free to do 
go. But Peter Glenn is of another mind. He ought 
to have been worth fifteen hundred dollars to-day ; 
but he isn’t worth as many cents; has been lying 
round idle for nearly two months, and now has a 
broken arm for his comfort, and isn’t able to do a 
hand’s turn if the mills started to-morrow. Who’s 
to blame for all this? The corporation that has been 
paying him wages for ten years, or the drink on 
which he has spent so large a part of these wages ? 
You can settle the question among yourselves ; but so 
far as Peter Glenn is concerned, he has settled it for 
himself once and forever! If you call that selling 
you out to the enemy, I stand guilty of the charge 
brought against me by Black Andy.” 

Shouts of applause filled the room as Peter sat 
down. Dr. Egbert then resumed. 

“Extraordinary as you thought my statement, that 


a workingman with only two dollars a day might, if 


he stopped drinking entirely, and laid by the money 
which he had been in the habit of spending for beer 
and whisky, be worth, in ten years, from a thousand 
to fifteen hundred dollars—extraordinary, I say, as 


you thought the statement, it has been shown to be | 
true. I want each one of you to take this matter | 


right to himself, and to deal honestly with himself. 
When you go home, get pencil and paper, and set | 
down just what it has been costing you for your beer | 
and whisky each day on an average. Then cast up 
the sum for a week; then for a year; and then for | 
five years; and you will find that a handsome little | 
fortune has gone down your throats That, instead | 
of hardly being able to keep souls and bodies together, 
you and your families might be comfortably clothed 
and fed, and be living in your own little houses. 
“But I know what many of you will say. It’s 
what Peter Glenn said when I began talking to him 
about this drink-habit. Poor, hard-working men, he 
said, must have something to keep them up. That 
a man couldn’t work day in and day out unless he 
had the help of some kind of stimulous. But I tell 
you as I told him, that it is good, nourishing food 
that gives strength for work, and not a mere stimu- 
lant, which only whips the muscles into over-effort, 
and leaves them weaker after the brief excitement. 
If you strike a horse with a lash, you stimulate him 
to more vigorous efforts. He moves with a quicker 
and freer motion. But does any one think for a 
moment that he is stronger or more enduring for 
the lash? Not a bit of it. You all know that the 
sources of strength and endurance in the horse are to 


be found alone in generous supplies of oats, and hay, | 
A lazy or poorly-fed aninral may require | 


and corn. 
the lash at times, but it doesn’t give him strength. 
Your common sense tells you that. If he’s poorly 
fed,so much the worse for him. Every effort he | 
makes under the stimulous of the lash only leaves 
him weaker; for the waste of strength has been | 
greater than its renewal from food, the only source of | 
strength. I think that all this must be clear to you. 
“Tf, now, the effect of alcohol, which is the stimu- 








lating property of all intoxicating drinks, is mere 
excitement and not nutrition, how are you to get any 
more strength from it than the horse gets from the 
lash? Think it over. Turn it about in your minds. 
Try to understand how a mere stimulant, which gives 
nothing to the body, but only spurs it to action, can 
impart the smallest portion of strength. You must 
see that it cannot. 

“But I hear one and another of you say that ale 
and beer are nutritious. Beer-drinkers grow fat. So 
they do. But is fat strength? Is a fat man stronger 
than one of close and firm muscle? Can he do more 
work? Is he clearer of brain, and more enduring in 
body? May not his fat be the result of disease, 
instead of an indication of health? And it is just 

|here that the truth lies, my friends. The beer- 
| drinker’s fat is something which no man need covet. 
| It is not a sign of health, but of disease. The organs 
of nutrition and assimilation have been disturbed. 
| They do their work imperfectly, or abnormally, as 





| we say, and the sluggishness of death has begun to 
pervade the machinery of life where once the move- 


| So much for 


| ments were vigorous and unimpeded. 
| the beer-drinker’s fat ! 

“ And now let us see just how much nourishment 
is to be found in malt liquors. According to the 
| great chemist, Baron Liebig, the flour you can lay on 

| the point of a table-knife contains more nourishment 
than two gallons of the best Bavarian beer.” 
| A movement of surprise throughout the audience, 
and looks and expressions of doubt and dissent. 

“This is simply absurd, you say ; and I don’t won- 
der at your incredulity, when we take into considera- 
| tion the fact that it takes six pounds of barley, which 
is almost as nutritious as wheat, to make one gallon 
of ordinary beer. Six pounds of barley in a gallon 
of beer! Why, then, should not beer be as nutritious 
|as bread? It looks very favorable for beer on this 
showing, doesn’t it? And yet I have no need to tell 
you that in their food-value the bread is so far be- 
yond the beer that a comparison is scarcely ever 
|}made between them. The question, How is this? 
naturally arises, seeing the large quantity of barley 
that it takes to make a gallon of beer. If, now, you 
| will give me your careful attention, I will try to 
| make the answer to this question so clear that you 
| will all understand it. 

“Do you know what malt is? It is barley which 
has been wetted and made to sprout. Now, if wheat 
gets wet, and sprouts in consequence, it has lost so 
much of its nutritive quality that the miller who 
| makes fine flour will not have it, because, as a food- 
giver, one-fourth of its value is gone, It is the same 
with the barley; in malting, one-foarth of its nutri- 
|tion is lost. Still, you will say, three-fourths of its 
| nourishing quality remains. But your brewer has 
not yet done the whole of his evil work on the good 
| barley which God gave for food. Next he subjects it 
| to what he calls ‘mashing,’ by which he changes the 
| starch of the barley into sugar, and robs it of nearly 
one-third more of its nutrition. Then comes fer- 
mentation, in which another fourth is converted into 
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poisonous alcohol, and so worse than destroyed. 
Fining, as it is termed, completes the food-robbery, 
and leaves out of your six pounds of barley only a 
few ounces of nutritive substance. I can scarcely 
wonder at the surprise I see in many faces, and the 
doubt expressed in others. 
prove the truth of what I say for himself; and I will 
tell you how to doit. Take, as I have often done, a 


pint of beer; pour it into a shallow dish, set it on a| 


stove, and let it remain until the liquor has all 
evaporated. You will then have a solid residuum, 


in which all that is nutritious will be found. 


tific men have made this test very carefully, and it | 
has been proved beyond controversy that a gallon of | 
ordinary malt liquor contains less than ten ounces of 


solid matter out of the ninety-six ounces, or six 


pounds, with which the process of malting began. | 


How much of this solid matter is food, it would be 
hard to say. I am very sure that if it were offered 


to you in place of bread, or meat, or potatoes, you | 


would turn from it with disgust! 


“Tt must be plain to every one,” continued Dr. | 


Egbert, “that instead of giving you a nourishing 
beverage, the brewer, at best, offers you only a mix- 


ture of bitter hop-juice and the extract of malt, from 
which nearly all the food-substance has been taken | 
or changed into alcohol to make it tempting and | 
To give you a glass of ale, he has de- | 


exhilarating 
stroyed nearly a pound of food. 


“Tf this were all—if the brewer gave you only hop | 


and malt-juice, and a certain percentage of alcohol, 


which every intelligent man knows cannot be taken | 


into the human system regularly under any of its 
forms of beer, wine or ardent spirits, without injury 
to some of the organs—it might not be so bad. But 
one has only to consult the books published for the 
special use and instruction of brewers in their art of 
changing food into an unhealthy beverage, to be 
made aware of the fact that, in order to increase the 
thirst of drinkers, to cheapen the manufacture of ale 
and beer, and to give peculiar and more attractive 


flavors to the liquor, many disgusting and poisonous } 


substances are used in the production of what are 
known as malt liquors. Among these are tobacco, 
green copperas, quassia, saltpetre, fox-glove, hen- 
bane, opium, nux vomica, lime, jalap, cocculus indi- 
cus and oil of vitriol. 

“The beer-men will tell you that this is all a lie; 
that the beverage they sell is pure malt liquor. But 
I know of what I speak ; and so does every brewer in 
the land. It used to take malt liquors many years to 
produce the puffed, purple, unsightly faces and 
bloated bodies which beer-drinking now gives in an 
almost incredibly short space of time. Our young men 
are losing their wholesome appearance, and hanging 
out the beer-drinker’s sign, which only the older men 
used to exhibit forty or fifty years ago. 

“ Have I not made it clear that no real strength 
can ever be acquired in the use of these beverages; 
while the danger of losing strength is very great? 
This your own observation will confirm. There are 
quite a number of workingmen in town who never 


But each one of you can | 


Scien- 


use beer, nor any kinds of alcoholic drinks. Most of 
| you know some of these men. How is it with them? 
| Are they as able to do a good day’s work as the rest 
of you? Do they give out easily, and grow thin and 
| exhausted for lack of the stimulous you find so indis. 
pensable? It is just the opposite, as you all know, 
| These are the men who are better fed, better clothed, 
| in better health, and more comfortable and contented 
| than the rest of their fellow-workmen. Why? Be. 
cause they don’t drink beer or whisky. Doesn't it 
stand to reason, then, that if you give up the use of 
these hurtful things, it will be as well for you as it is 
for them? That you will be able to procure better 
food and clothing for yourselves and families ; and 
that you will have better health, and be far more com- 
fortable and a great deal happier than you are now?” 

“You never said a truer word than that, doctor!” 
|cried out one in the audience. The speaker had 
paused, as if waiting for a reply. 

“What then?” asked Dr. Egbert. 
| ing on in the old way ?” 

“No!” “No!” “No!” came back from all parts 
of the hall. 

“Right! I like this. It comes with the true ring, 
What say you? Suppose we organize a new strike 
this evening! Not for higher wages, but against the 
robbers of wages! Not against the cotton-mills, but 
against the whisky-mills! Who is ready for this 
strike !” 

There was a magnetism in the speaker’s tone as he 
threw out this suggestion in quick utterances that was 
| felt by every one, and a response was given in eager, 
ascenting cries from all parts of the audience. 

3efore the evening closed, a hundred names were 
| down for the new strike, every man signing the tem- 
|perance pledge. A council of twenty, with Peter 
| Glenn as the chairman, was then chosen, after which 


| the meeting adjourned. 


“ Are you go- 


CHAPTER VI. 
UPERINTENDENT THORNE was sitting in 
his office, from the windows whereof Corporation 
| Row, with all of its unsightliness and squalor, could 
|be seen. He held an open letter in his hand, the 
|contents of which was giving him serious thought. 


| . 
| It was from the president of the company, and con- 


| tained the form of an advertisement for new hands to 
| take the place of those who were on a strike. This 
advertisement the superintendent was directed to 
| publish within three days, if, at that time, the old 
| hands were still out. The letter went on to say that 
}an immediate notice to quit the premises must be 
| served on all tenants who lived in corporation houses, 
| in order to have them clearied_up and put in a more 
| sightly condition for the new families that were to 
occupy them. 
It was this part of the letter that was giving Mr. 
| Thorne the serious thought which was expressed in 
his face and attitude. It was one thing to give a 
notice to quit, but quite another thing to carry out a 
decree of ejectment if the tenants refused to go, which 
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he felt very certain would be the case. Black Andy | during the last five or six years, will they maintain 
was one of these tenants; and he knew all about his | a sullen and hostile attitude, and strike whenever an 
temper, and the influence he could bring to bear upon | opportunity offers.” 
the more ignorant and desperate people in the row,| “ You bring a grave charge against the corporation, 
as well as upon their friends and sympathizers. To| Mrs. Farrington. What more had it to do with its 
jssue this order would not only intensify the bitter- | work-people than to pay them their wages promptly ; 
ness of feeling that now prevailed, but might lead to | a thing which it has always done? If they had been 
an open collision between the strikers and the | as careful in spending as the corporation was in pay- 
authorities of the town, to which the corporation | ing, they might have been comfortable and contented 
must appeal in case of resistance. The outlook was | to-day, instead of being in the miserable condition we 
by no means a pleasant one. | find them. The trouble lies in their drinking and 
“If they’d only catch fire and burn down!” he was | thriftlessness ; not in any neglect on the part of the 
saying in his thought, when he heard the office door | company.” 
open. Turning, his eyes rested on the face of alady| “If it can be made to appear, that a larger part of 
whom he well knew. She was alone. this drinking and thriftlessness has grown out of the in- 
“Mrs. Farrington!” said the superintendent, with | difference and neglect of the company, what then ?” 
But I am very certain that it cannot, 





some surprise in his manner, rising and bowing re-| “Jf it can? 
spectfully as his visitor came in. She was the wife | Mrs. Farrington.” 

of the probate judge, and a lady highly esteemed for| ‘There was a time when the appearance of Cor- 
her intelligence, but far more for her Christian | poration Row was very different from what it is to- 
character, which made itself perpetually felt in good | day. I remember the pleasure it used to give me to 
deeds. In all the benevolent work that was done in | bring strangers to look at the well-kept gardens in 
Tivoli, Mrs. Farrington was either a leader or an | front of the houses, and to note the order, cleanli- 
active participant. /ness and air of comfort to be seen everywhere. 

“Have you leisure this morning, Mr. Thorne?” | Look at the aspect of things now, Mr. Thorne !” 
she asked, as she took the chair which was offered her | “The fault lies with those who made things what 
by the superintendent. they are,” replied the superintendent. 

“Tam entirely at your service, Mrs. Farrington,” | “ And quite as much, if not more, with those who, 
he replied, and then waited, looking into her quiet, | from indifference and neglect, permitted all this 
thoughtful face, while he questioned with himself as | change and deterioration to go on.” 
to the purpose of her call. “ What could we do about it? As surely as water 

| finds its level, will men and women fall to the con- 


“T would like to have a plain and earnest talk 
with you, Mr. Thorne, if you will not regard me as| dition to which their natural instincts lead them. 
If you put a pig into a parlor will that make him a 
pig I 


intrusive.” 
“Not at all, ma’am. I cannot regard anything | gentleman?” 
which you may have to say as intrusive.” And yet,| The superintendent spoke with considerable warmth 
even as he spoke, the superintendent felt a little | of manner. 
nervous in his doubt as to the subject-matter of the} “I have seen pigs in sties so filthy,” returned 
plain talk to which the lady had invited him, and a} Mrs. Farrington, “that the stench thereof made foul 
sense of being at a disadvantage, whatever the theme | the air of a whole neighborhood. And again, I have 
might be; for he knew his visitor to be a woman of | seen the same animals in comparative cleanliness. 
clear perceptions, who thoroughly understood herself,| Why? Beeause of enforced better conditions, It 
and who was not likely to take any side of a question | was not so much their fault that they were in the 
which she could not maintain by reasons and con- | filth and disorder to which they naturally gravitated, 
siderations based on justice and humanity. |as the fault of their keepers. If, then, Mr. Thorne, 
“T understand,” she said, “that the corporation is | the conditition of vile and unreasoning animals may, 
| by care and supervision, be greatly improved, how 
much more so that of ignorant men and women who 
be taught, and helped by example, and influenced 





firm in its purpose not to yield.” 

“Let me read you portions of a letter which I 
have just received from the president,” replied Mr. | may 
Thorne. And he read his instructions to advertise | for good in a thousand ways not possible in the brute 
for new hands, and to remove the tenants from all | creation. Had the company continued to exercise 
over its tenants the same paternal care and authority 

“You are going to do this ?”’ | with which it began, requiring certain things to be 

“My instructions are explicit.” ' done in and about the houses by its tenants on pain 

“You will pardon me for saying so, but this is not | of removal, and doing other things itself for the 
the way out of your trouble,” returned Mrs. Farring- | health, comfort and general well-being of its people, 


ton, “You may succeed, after a hard conflict with | do you think we should ever have seen in Tivoli such a 
9»? 


these wretched, half-starved men and women, in | sight as that presented by Corporation Row to-day ? 
turning them out of their miserable homes, and in | A shadow crossed the brow of the superinte ndent. 
getting others to take their places in the mills, but | There was a change in his voice as he said: “ The 
80 long as the corporation continues to treat its work- | corporation had something else to do besides looking 
people with the indifference and neglect it has shown | after the domestic affairs of its 0; eratives, It pro- 


the corporation houses.” 
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vided them with good and comfortable houses ; and | nice little cottages for themselves. As things are 
it was their own fault if they neglected and abused | you may set down as hopeless any and all efforts to 


them.” 

“But suppose that by the exercise of a certain 
‘degree of supervision, restraint and authority on the 
part of the company, much of this neglect and abuse 
might have been prevented; what then? Would 
not blame lie against the company equally as against 
its work-people and tenants ?” 

“That’s a matter of opinion, Mrs. Farrington. It 
isn’t generally held that a landlord is equally respon- 
sible with his tenants if the latter choose to live in a 
filthy and disorderly way.” 


“ * | 
That may or may not be, as circumstances deter- | 
“Tf it is in the power of | 


mine,” replied the lady. 


the landlord to enforce order and cleanliness, as well 


for the well-being of the tenants themselves as for the | 
health and good condition of the neighborhood, it is 


clearly his duty todo so. If he cannot enforce it, he 
should remove them and get in better tenants.” 

“What if he cannot? Must he let his houses lie 
idle, and lose the rent ?” 

“Tf a landlord keeps his houses in good condition 
he can always have the better class of tenants,” 
replied the lady. 
operatives whose homes are clean and well kept, and 
in which you will find books, and pictures, and 
flowers. But they do not live in Corporation Row, 
that ‘shame—pardon me for saying so, Mr. Thorne— 
that shame to the owners of the Commonwealth Mills, 
and that disgrace to Tivoli!” 

“Tt might have been better policy on the part of 
the company,” said Mr. Thorne, “ if it had taken a 
little more thought about the way in which its work- 
people lived and spenttheir money, But what good, 


while Tivoli, which feels itself disgraced because of | 


these tenant houses, sets up its thirty or forty saloons 


and taverns in which to rob our people of their | 


wages? Do you imagine for a moment, Mrs. Farring- 
ton, that Corporation Row would be the shame and 
the disgrace that it is, or that our mills would be 
silent, and between two and three hundred half- 
starved people be idling about to-day, if there had 
not been a grog-shop in your town ?” 

“No, I think not, Mr. Thorne. But that does not 
take away the responsibility of your corporation. It 


knew, when it built its mills in Tivoli, that here, as | 


well as everywhere else in the State, liquor could be 
sold under license. And I hold that no new condition 
of things in regard to its work-people exists to-day for 
which it is not in its measure responsible. It began 
right, and ran well for a season, but grew weary of 
well-doing, and is now reaping its reward. It might, 
instead of the hunger-wasted, rum-disfigured, discon- 
tented and wretched human beings who so largely 
make up the neglected population of its mills, have 
had them filled with cheerful, contented and well-to- 
do work-people, many of them owners of the houses 
in which they lived.” 

“Not with rum-shops in every square and on every 
corner, ma’am! Our operatives prefer to build 


handsome dwellings for saloor-keepers instead of | 


“There are families among your | 


| elevate this class of people. The beer and whisky 
| influence is too strong.” 

| “Not so, Mr. Thorne. It is not in the hopeless. 
| ness of their condition that the trouble lies, but in 
| the lack of humane and intelligent efforts to help 
|them. Let me suppose a case, and one that I trust, 
ere long, to see an accomplished fact. Let us sup. 
pose that, under the action of a wiser, more humane 
and more Christian policy in your board of directors, 
it should determine to let its care over and interest 
in its people go beyond the mills; and that it should 
begin by restoring its tenant houses to something like 
their first condition.” 

“Well? What then ?” 

“ Suppose, after this were done, it should make a 
rule that no drinking man would be accepted as a 
tenant.” 

“Very few of the present occupants would find 
their way back.” 

“More, probably, than at first thought you might 
suppose.” 

“T don’t believe, Mrs. Farrington, that in the 
whole of Corporation Row there is a single man who 
| doesn’t drink ; or, I was almost going to say, a single 
woman, either.” 
| “Nor, I will venture to say, a single man or 

woman who would not, after the houses were repaired 
and nicely fitted up inside and out and made attrac- 
|tive and comfortable, desire to go back to the old 
home again.” 
“Of course they would—all of them. Nothing 
| more natural,” said the superintendent. 

“ And just here your power over them would begin 
to assert itself. The larger part would, no doubt, be 
ready with promises of amendment, and a full com- 
pliance with all the rules laid down by your com- 
pany, if permitted to repossess the houses which, ina 
few short weeks, had been transformed from unsightly 
hovels into pleasant and attractive dwellings. The 
task of selecting out from these the better and 
more promising families would be a difficult one; 
|} and it would have to be done not only with care, 
but with great firmness. Probably, after the new 
order of things began, not over one-half, if as 
many, of the old tenants would be found in these 
renovated houses; hut under what better and more 
hopeful conditions as compared with those out of 
which you had lifted them! Before, every influence 
to which they were subjected dragged them steadily 
downward; now, under the Christian care of your 
company, which had learned to regard men as human, 
and to act as if the individuals who composed it had 
souls (if the chartered body had none), and were as 
responsible to God in their corporate as in their in- 
dividual capacity, every influence that could be 


brought to bear would be used to liftthem up. Man, 
as a moral being, never really stands still. He is 


either ascending or descending, according as he yields 
to the external forces which are brought to bear upon 
him. If you, as a great corporation, seek to control 
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the forces which bear upon your little army of work- 
people, directing the good, and counteracting and 
turning aside, as far as in you lies, the bad, is it not 
self evident that you can lift them to higher social 
levels, and make their now waste and desert places to 
blossom as the rose?” 

“T don’t know how that may be, Mrs. Farrington,” 
replied the superintendent. There was a visible 
change in the man. ‘‘Something of all this may be 
true. But I fear that your enthusiasm is carrying 
you away, and your imagination painting what can 
never be realized.” 

“Cause and effect,” returned the lady, “hold to 
each other a fixed relation. An evil cause always 
produces an evil effect, and a good cause a good 
effect. As causes, intemperance, neglect and thrift- 
lessness produce the poverty, wretchedness, discon- 
tent, disorder and violence with which we are, alas! 
but too familiar. And as surely will temperance, 
order in the household, industry and economy, give 
thrift and contentment.” 

“But if men will not be temperate and economical, 
Mrs. Farrington. It is here that the fatal impedi- 
ment lies.” 

“Man is social, and yields readily to social forces. 
He is greatly influenced by the character and habits 
of the people among whom he is thrown. In this 
lies our hope and our despair of men. Our hope, if 
we can bring them under the influence and power of 
good surroundings ; our despair if we cannot. Your 
‘will not,’ Mr. Thorne, is not the rule. There are 
exceptional cases of moral gravitation which nothing 
ean arrest; but, in the general, you can always im- 
prove men and women if you surround them with 
higher and better conditions.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Mrs. Farrington. But the 
task you would lay upon the corporation is no easy 
one.” 

“Tt will find it far easier, take my word for it, than 
the one it has been so vainly trying to accomplish 
during these last seven years.” 

The superintendent looked at his visitor curiously, 
but did not ask an explanation. He understood her 
as well, perhaps, as if she had made her meaning 
clear in a sentence. 

Mrs. Farrington was about resuming, when the 
sounds of voices and tramping feet were heard, and 
looking from the window they saw half a dozen men, 
with Peter Glenn at their head, approaching the 
office, 

(Concluded in next number.) 

Ir what you have received from God you share to 
the poor, you thereby gain a blessing; but if what 
you have taken from the poor you give to God, you 
purchase thereby a curse; for he that puts the pious 
usury, robs the spital to build a hospital; and the 
cry of the one will outplead the prayers of the other. 

GivinG of alms is rejected by God when it is done 
only to be seen of men; or it is so far rejected as it is | 
tinctured with that principle; fer our Saviour told | 
the Pharisees they had already their reward. 
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low-voiced little wife, Louise Chester was, and 

her husband was large and noisy, and when he 
was excited he raved, and was as gusty as a biting 
north wind. His mother used to lecture him in a 
dignified manner, and she always ended with a 
homily on the good name and the fair fame of the 
Chesters. His sisters drew up their shoulders, and 
arched their eyebrows, and shook their heads over 
John’s unseemly ways, and they wondered where he 
got his fearful temper, and marveled at his rashness 
and want of propriety. 

John was a good boy, his “spells” were all the 
blemish that any one found upon his character. 
But love made golden and mellow the boy’s nature, 
his disposition sweetened, as late pears sweeten in the 
soft autumn sunshine, and for months not one of 
John’s spells came upon him. The Chesters rejoiced 
in the change. They hoped much from the refining 
influence of sweet little Louise Irving. 

But the morning of his wedding-day saw one of 
his storms. His coat and vest were brought home 
from the tailor’s, fresh from the all-night vigils, so fresh 
that some of the basting-threads remained to be drawn 
out. He tried them on, nervous and hurried, and the 
vest seemed to draw up his arms as though he walked 
with crutches, and it seemed to be twisted awry 
His sisters declared he was fidgety, and that the 
tramping and the champing of the impatient horse 
at the gateway added to his flurry, but the “spell” 
came on, whether he had cause or not, and John, 
very red in the face, flung off the offending vest, 
looked at it an instant, put one foot into an arm-place 
and tore it out furiously, then stepped into the other 
arm-hole, and rent the garment into tatters, and threw 
them out of the window. 

John was furious. He swore like a pirate. His 
sisters feared for the future, and their hearts went out 
kindly toward the little Louise, who was so soon to 
take upon herself the vows of wifehood, to love 
honor and obey—to be one in heart with this great 
bear of a brother who curveted round like a war 
horse. But they had no cause for fear, she was as one 
charmed—she carried the talisman in her soft, low, 
sweet voice, that which the poet calls an “excellent 
thing in woman.” 

John told me all about it one night when we two 
sat up as nurses and watchers with old Aunty Dean. 
That is a good time for people to become better ac- 
quainted. In the long, quiet hours of the night when 
time hangs heavily, and the clock ticks off the 
moments drearily, and the stars shine unwinking, 
and calm, and high, and holy. 

I remember that about midnight aunty slept 
sweetly, and we closed the door and I put on the tea- 
kettle, and made tea, and we two sat, with one leaf 
of the table raised, just under the window, and the blue 
morning-glories pressed against the cool panes and 
looked in at us real humanly, we thought. And we 


T: AT was all she said. She was a weak, timid, 


| sipped the refreshing beverage and ate nice bread and 
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butier, and preserved plums, and John grew very 
chatty and almost turned his character wrong side 
out in his kind, confidential, after-supper mood. I 
don’t want to talk about married men, but John’s 
conversation that night opened my eyes to a great 
many things that had been like a sealed book before. 
We talked about the influence that the wife has over 
her husband, and he said heowed more to his wife’s low, 
sweet way of saying “John,” than any other con- 
trolling power. If he had had luck, and grew de- 
spondent, and said, “the way is always hedged up, 
other men are prospered, they sail, while I drag; 
they walk in the sunshine, while my sky is dark with 
clouds; the markets favor them, and they make good 
sales, when I am unfortunate,” then John, gloomy 


and dispirited, would look up into his wife’s face, in | 
answer to her slow, tender, soothing reprimand of | 
only, “John,” and he would behold serenity, and | 


peace and trust, and the magnetism of the woman’s 
nature would reach, and thrill, and shame him. 


He said, “If my wife had attacked me with a} 


harangue, and quoted Scripture, and dealt out doses 
of comfort and washy consolation, I should soon have 


wearied of the phraseology, and called it the merest | 


cant and pretence.” 

I said, “ Did you never quarrel in all your mar- 
ried life, never disagree ?” 

Then John took up a corner of the table-cloth, 


and folded it this way and that, and back the other | 


way, with his stubbed brown fingers, and he cleared 
his voice, and smoothed his beard, and said: “ Well, 
I guess it’s not in the nature of people to get along 
without a little ripple now and then, leastaways I 
think so. No, Louise and I never quarreled outright, 
but we have had our tiffs occasionally.” 


Now I, Pipsey, did not know much about the | 


manner in which married people live, and this was a 
good opportunity, and I thought best to avail myself 
of it. John was talkative. 
listen and be entertained, and so I led him on gradu- 
ally. The bright tea-pot stood on the stove-hearth 


and there was plenty of cream, and I divided the | 


tea into our two cups, and we chatted on. 


I said: “Seems to me no two natures could assimi- | 
late entirely, especially coming together from differ- | 


ent families with habits, and traits, and tastes unlike, 
and frequently not congenial.” 

John caught at the bait. “TI’ll never forget the 
first time I was vexed with my wife,” said he, smil- 
ing; “it was ’long about a month after we had gone 
to keeping house ; I noticed that her eyes were swollen 
with weeping, and sometimes at breakfast she ate 
nothing, but sipped her tea slowly. Sometimes, if I 
came into the house of a sudden, I found her crying, 
and though I coaxed and plead, she never would tell 
me what was the cause of her trouble. She invari- 
ably answered, ‘Nothing.’ I asked her if I wer’n’t 
good to her, and she replied, ‘Yes.’ I inquired if 


I was in a humor to} 


it became more than I could stand, and I began to 
think that maybe mother or the girls had hurt her 
feelings, and perhaps she rued her marriage. So one 
day I got up from the table before I was quite through 
eating. I couldn’t stand her red eyes any longer; 
and I went right down to mother’s, and found her 
out in the garden alone, and I told her that Louise 
had been quiet and troubled about something for 
more than a week, and that I often found her jp 
tears, and I said: ‘ Mother, I begin to believe that 
you’ve said something to hurt her feelings; and jf 
| you have, I want to know all about it.’ 
“Tl never forget the way my mother looked up at 
|me. Her eyes seemed to see clear through me, to 
|estimate me thoroughly; and, dear me, that look 
made me feel so little, and mean, and trifling! | 
stared right down into the chamomile mat, and thrust 
my hands into my pockets ; and her voice said slowly; 
‘My son, do you think your mother would insult 
your wife—that she would stoop so low as to wound 
the feelings of the woman you chose to walk beside 
| you through life? I could not do such a deed, [ 
would scorn to do it. If Louise is crying, and re- 
fuses to tell you the cause, and persists in it, it will 
soon pass off. She is young, and has much to learn, 
and you must not criticise her conduct or annoy her 
with questions; there may be something wrong, but 
certainly it is nothing serious, and you vex her by 
undue attention. No one likes to be quizzed and 
watched; a husband’s attention, even, can become 
tiresome and burdensome. Let Louise alone; pre- 
tend that you see nothing amiss; and remember, 
John, that your mother is your friend, and the friend 
of your wife, and your united interests are hers, and 
she holds them next her heart.’ 

“Tuesday evening I had the team hitched up to 
drive over to the nursery for a dozen fruit-trees, and 
She did; and it 





I invited my wife to go with me. 
was not long until she quite forgot her gloomy, tear- 
ful mood. We stopped at Cedar Point, and gathered 
some fern roots and roots of the arbutus; and at the 
Reedy Swamp, and dug some wild flag-roots; and by 
the time we reached home the little woman was her- 
self again. 

“As we sat reading that night, she slid her hand 
over the page, and told me to look in her eyes. I 
did so. 

“¢ John, you dear old bear,’ said she, beginning to 
|ery and laugh both at once, ‘how can you love such 
| a good-for-nothing as Iam? Only see how I’ve been 

behaving for nearly a week! I told you there was 
nothing the matter. John! why didn’t you just tie 
all my clothes up in a bundle and put them on the 
| end of astick that I could have put over my shoulder, 
|a.ter the fashion of the old-time traveler, and then 
have told me to go back to father’s? You blessed 
| fellow! you are worth your weight in nuggets of pure 
| gold, and I didn’t half deserve you.’ And poor little 


there was anything she wanted, anything I could do | child Louise cried anew. 


for her comfort and happiness, and she assured me 
that she had everything she desired. 


“T kissed away her tears, and assured her that she 


Well, she kept | was worth all the women in the world, from the days 
on moping, and red-eyed, and weeping; and finally | of Queen Esther down to the present. 
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began to “‘T wanted to be worthy of you; I wanted you to| could appreciate it, I think. We had such good 
hurt her be proud of me,’ she began, between her stifled sobs ; | grass in our door-yard once, that I was tempted, and 
So one ‘and I did hope that I would know how to keep| turned a calf into the yard, telling Louise that I 
through house, and do it creditably ; but, John, darling, did | would watch it and see that it did no mischief; but 
longer; you ever see such bread as I do make? That is what | one time I forgot to turn it out, and the loafing calf 
und her ails me; I can’t be pleasant and cheerful, and meet | made its bed in the night right down in a low back 
t Lonise you joyfully, when my hands make such bread—| window among the mignonettes, and pinks, and pan- 
Ling for black, and sour, and heavy, and tough, and bitter, | sies, her choicest treasures. Louise cried with vexa- 
her in and—’ tion; and that only angered me, because I think a 
ve that “T flew at the poor, little, disconsolate woman, and | woman’s tears is not a fair weapon; we men can’t 
; and if buried her face in my bosom, and almost cried myself. | meet such an opponent with justice to ourselves and 
And here she had gone mourning, and moping, and| to them. I remember Louise snatched up the first 
d up at saddened for days, all on my account, and I had thought | thing that came in reach of her hand when she saw 
me, to that she was kind of sullen, and pettish, and ugly. | the calf lying among the fragrance and the flowers ; 
ut look “‘TLouise Chester,’ I said, when I could steady my | and it happened to be a shovel; and she brought the 
ng! | yoice, ‘don’t you ever do so again! Why, I was | edge of it down across the calf’s head most cruelly. 
| thrust meditating counsel with an attorney; didn’t know | Well, when a fellow is just real mad he is not very 
lowly: but divorce would come next. I never dreamed that | wise, and somehow I said something that didn’t mend 
insult I, your John, the husband who had vowed again and | matters; believe I said one likely calf was worth a 
wound again to love, honor, protect, was at the bottom of all | ten-acre field full of such trash as had been growing 
beside this! And was the bread really and truly bad? I| in the back window, and that I’d rather havea dozen 
ed. | know you said it was; but I did not think it was so| hills of potatoes than all the stuff that she had ever 
ind re- very bad, after all.’ tended so carefully and so lovingly; and, Pipsey, I 
it will “Louise declared it was abominable; that it was | don’t exactly remember, but I do believe I said some 
learn, little short of suicide to be compelled to eat of it.| little things that could in white heat of anger have 
oy her She said the yeast would pretend that it was all | meant a good deal more than I would have intimated 
g, but right ; it would make good promises, and puff up and | in cool and reasonable moments.” 
ierby F&F bubble, and after the loaves began to rise they’d fall} I laughed aloud at this, and said: “Why, John, 
1 and ‘back, and the mass would become dark and sticky, | you do let yourself down most graciously! You old 
come and run over the edges of the pans. I told her if I’d | humbug, you have the very smack of old Adam when 
| pre- been in her place I would have gone to mother for | he said, sneakingly, as a born coward, ‘The woman 
mber, advice and assistance; but she said she was ashamed | whom Thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the 
riend to let mother know it, and that she had cried and | tree, and I did eat.’ John, John! don’t you know 
,and &f fretted over her one trouble, and been sorry a thou- | that we poor women do so love the work of our 
sand times that she ever married. hands—the beautiful flowers that we tend, and watch, 
Ip to “Well, that was the first shadow that ever came | and cherish; and any one of us would be unreason- 
, and into our sky,” said John, as he sipped the last of his | ably angry to see a flouting calf crushing them down 
nd it cup of tea. “I think it made us understand each | into transient bedding. Come! own up! you were a 
tear- &f other better, too, after that.” | boor, no doubt, wer’n’t you? What did you really 
ered I liked John’s story. Auntie Dean still slept; we | say to wife Louise?” 
t the could hear her regular breathing. The cool vines and| ‘“ Well,” said John, turning the empty cup round 
d by the dewy blue bells of the morning-glories lay cluster- | and round in the saucer, and then balancing the tea- 
her- ing against the panes; the twinkling stars looked | spoon on the rim of the cup, “I told her it would 
down, and the rushing of the waters at the riffle fell | look a good deal better to go to the alms-house and 
and with soothing and harmonious measure upon our ears. | bring home the ugliest, red-headed, freckled orphan 
I The cat lay on the crimson rug beside the stove, her | she could find, and expend her affection upon it, if 
paws in the heart of a cluster of soft roses; the canary | she had such a surplus to bestow on paltry flowers. 
g to slept with its head tucked under its wing, a fuzzy,| But the calf wa’n’t hurt much, though the flowers 
uch puffy, round little ball, in its white cage above the | were ruined, tramped and crushed beyond recovery. 
een bureau; John’s voice was low and soothing, and his| Before Louise went to bed that night, she begged 
was story was the narrative of thousands of others, com-| pardon, and of course, with such an example, I could 
tle mon, yet to me very interesting. I wanted to hear| dono less. How she does love flowers and plants, 
the more of his talk, so I took up the tea-pot, and, as the | though! Sometimes I almost think I am a hen- 
ler, deacon says, gave it an extra “squeeze,” and drained | pecked husband, because many and many a night in 
len another half cup for each of us. the dead of winter have I got up and built a fire for 
sed John was led by a hidden hair; he smoothed his | fear the house-plants would feel the frost ; and I have 
ure hand thoughtfully down his beard and continued: | cuddled them in shawls and wraps, and even lighted 
tle “Another time we had a little trouble, but nothing | two lamps and placed among them to take the chill 
serious, just a mere tiff. You see my wife is very | off the air, and to save her darlings. I don’t like to 
he fond of flowers and house-plants. A good many of | fuss round at such work; but when she says ‘John,’ 
ys you women love these poor, perishable things with | in her way, it will move me like a volley of musketry. 
an affection that ought to be given to something that | You women don’t know how much does depend on 
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the way you say things. Your voices are your 
weapons. If I come home from town angry with the 
merchant’s ledger, the doctor’s unreasonable bills, the 
stock-buyer’s prevaricating, or the politician’s lies, 
my wife will say, ‘Never mind them; they don’t 
hurt you much; they wrong themselves most; you 
see through all their tricks and plans.’ 

“* But they wrong others,’ I will reply ; ‘and I wish 
I were not brought in contact with such low baseness.’ 

“And her ‘ John,’ spoken slowly, like she says it, 
does mean so much to me. It seems to say, ‘I 
love you; I am proud of you; I would shelter and 
spare you, my husband ; I would keep you from evil; 


would hold you aloof from wicked association ; I de- | 


sire your happiness; I enjoy your companionship; I 
appreciate your worth ; Iam proud to bear your name 
and to help bear your burdens” All this, and more, 


comes to me in her sweet, calm, soothing way of 


simply saying, ‘ John.’” 
Just here we heard Auntie Dean cough and stir, 
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names, especially in our homes, and among the be. 
loved ones who are passing away. Passing away 
from babyhood, childhood, girlhood and boyhood~ 
passing away from mature life into the soft western sun. 
shine of old age, and from old age, and all of these 
| stages into immortality, away from the places that 
| will know us no more forever, and my heart is full of 
| the desire to see our voices cultivated into sweetness, 
| and made charming, and beautiful, and tender with a 
| melody that will warm and electrify the hearts of 
| those we love. PrpsEy Ports, 


| ‘A REMARKABLE STORY, 
RECORDED BY SIR ROGER TWISDEN, 


| HEN King Richard III marched into Leices. 
tershire against Henry Earl of Richmond, 
| afterward Henry VII, he lay at the Blue 
| Boar Inn, in the town of Leicester, where was left a 


| large wooden bedstead gilded in some places ; which, 


and while John added fuel to the fire, now a heap of| after his defeat and death in the battle of Bosworth, 


embers with the white ashes creeping over, I went 
to see that the pillows were smooth and comfortable, 
and the bed-room properly ventilated. 

At the first hint of the gray dawn in the east, John 


went home, and after breakfast was over and the| 


chores done up, Louise came herself to stay with 
Aunty Dean until noon. At that time the train 


arrived, and the Dean girls, who had been away at | 


school, came home. 

After the conversation with my old school-fellow, 
John, I could not help observing his little wife more 
closely. 
husband’s name, truly! No wonder it seemed io 
mean so much Now I had heard some 
women pronounce the name, and it was asharsh as a 
blow from a club. There was Evaline Meeks, her 
husband’s name was John, and she spoke it as 
though it were spelled “ Jawn,” and long drawn out 
too. And there was Bessie McClain, who always 
called her husband “ my man,” and she said his name 
like “Joon ;” and Cal Hoskins’s way of addressing 
her liege lord was as if his name was spelled “ Jaw- 


to him. 


an ;” oh, yes, and Kitty Clark said hers so daftly and | 


flat, “Jahn.” Indeed, it set me a thinking that very 
much did depend on the manner in which we spoke 
the names of our dear ones. We can give the word 
a kindly expression, can make it say more than the 
mere jumble of three or four, or a half a dozen letters 
would indicate. We can put a growl or a groan into 
it, a snarl or a caress, a complaint or a compliment, 
a significance of love and interest, or a fling of cold- 
ness and disdain. We read that one of the danger- 
ous charms wielded by that bad, bold, yet fascinating 
man, Aaron Burr, lay in his sweet, winsome and 
singularly attractive voice. It had been cultivated, 
it had been trained to allurement, it was wily, it 


suggested roses, while underlying was peril and haz- | 


ard, and too often, sure destruction. 

Since that night at Aunty Dean’s, I often think of 
what we talked about, and I observe particularly the 
articulation, and inflection, and manner of speaking 


Why how charmingly she did speak her | 


| fought on August 23d, 1585, was left either through 
| : he : : 

| haste, or as a thing of little value (the bedding being 
|all taken out of it), to the people of the house, 


| Thenceforward this old bedstead, which was boarded 


| at bottom as the manner was in those days, became 
| a piece of standing furniture, and passed from tenant 
| to tenant with the inn. 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth this house was 
| kept by one Mr. Clarke, who put a bed on this old 
| bedstead, which his wife going one day hastily to 
| make, and jumbling the bedstead, a piece of gold 
dropped out. This exciting the woman’s curiosity, 
she narrowly examined this antique piece of furni- 
| ture, and finding it had a double bottom, took off the 
uppermost with a chisel ; upon which she discovered 
the space between them filled with gold, great part of 
it coined by King Richard, and the rest of it in earlier 
times. Mr. Clarke concealed this piece of good for- 
| tune ; though by degrees the effects of it made it 
| known, for he became rich from a low condition, and 
| in the space of a few years mayor of the town; and 
| then this story of the bedstead came to be rumored 
by his servants. At his death he left his estate to 
| his wife, who still continued to keep the inn, though 
|she was known to be very rich, which put some 
| wicked people upon engaging the maid-servant to 
| assist in robbing her. These folks, to the number of 
seven, lodged in the house, plundered it, and carried 
off seven horse-loads of valuable things, and yet left 
|a considerable quantity of gold scattered about the 
|floors. As for Mrs. Clarke herself, who was very 
| fat, she endeavored to cry out for help; upon which 
[her maid thrust her finger down her throat and 


; 
| choked her, for which act she was burnt; and the 


| seven men who were her accomplices were hanged at 
| Leicester, some time in the year 1613, Sir Roger 
Twisden had this relation from two persons of un- 
doubted credit, one of them living in the town of 
Leicester at the time when this accident happened, 
and having seen the bedstead at the Blue Boar Inn, 


| as well as the execution of Mrs. Clarke’s murderers. 
' 


| 
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CHAPTER I. 
“Vain thy pretty strife, 0 maiden, 
Vain the brief delay ; 
Love must win to-morrow, maiden, 
Win he not to-day!” 
“ UST hé, indeed ?” queried Dolly, glancing up 

M with the peculiar brightness of expression 

which was Dolly’s own. “Mr. Arnold, I 
will admit anything you choose to assert if you 
will only remember your voice is a tenor, not a bass. 
That final growl has sent Floss trembling into the 
summer-house.”’ 

“T know I am unappreciated here,” sighed young 
Arnold, throwing himself down beside his fair com- 
panion, who sat on the grass, shaded by a spreading 
tree. “You see I was too long a member of Dr. 
Mynton’s household to seem a hero to any of you.” 

“Never mind the seeming so long as you area 
hero,” said Dolly, closing the little pocket-book in 
which she had been so diligently writing ere Lance- 
lot Arnold joined her. 

“Miss Mynton is never satirical,’ returned the 
other, pulling the silky jet-black waves that fell so 
thickly to the girl’s waist. “I wonder what her idea 
of ahero would be.” 

There was a swift, beautiful flush, a sudden tender 
quivering of the lips—but Dora Mynton was silent. 

“Of course none but Prince Prettyman himself 
could have a chance with so elevated a young lady. 
When girls are Sapphos, like somebody I know, they 
soar right up into the clouds, and refuse to descend 
for any ordinary mortal. It is not only your poetry 
to which I allude, but you are mistress of all the 
‘ologies’ too. How many examinations have you 
passed, you cerulean mite.” 

Lancelot Arnold looked at Dolly with exultant 
affection; he was naturally proud of the acquisitions 
of his former playmate and present intimate friend. 
Dr. Mynton warmly advocated the higher education 
of women, and his only girl, quick-witted by nature, 
had developed into an undoubted “ blue,” though so 
large a share of true womanliness pertained to her 
that the scope and depth of her studies had in no 
degree sacrificed heart-culture for that of the head 
alone. This girl of twenty, with the May-day face 
and glad, beaming eyes, had a many-sided character, 
enigmatical even to her present companion, and 
wholly unappreciated by the simple Springwell folk, 
who were proud of her as a genius, and petted her 
admiringly for the pretty face and kindly way so 
dear to them all. 

“T hold some certificates certainly,” said Dolly, in 
answer to young Arnold’s last question; “ but you 
know well that I do not consider public examinations 
infallible tests of knowledge. In many cases they 
serve only to encourage the ‘cramming’ system, 
which I strongly oppose; an idle pupil with a good 
memory is too often put successfully through an ex- 
amination, whilst a less-gifted hard worker finds it 
impossible to get up the subjects so successfully. 


Competitive examinations fail too often to secure the 
desired results ; real improvement and—” 

“T say, Dolly, hold hard—there’s a good girl! 
This is not the weather for educational arguments, 
and I am quite willing to admit that every examina- 
tion is a humbug; you see I practically assert my 
opinion by not taking my degree.” 

“You could have done it!” cried Dolly, indig- 
nantly. “It was mere indolence, sir, for which you 
ought to feel thoroughly ashamed.” 

“Tt is the nature of the animal,” remarked Arnold, 
lazily ; “my constitution demands nothing more ex- 
citing than the dolce far niente.” 

“Did you bring back my Homer? 
I miss it sadly.” 

“Yes; I left it on the piano as I came through the 
drawing-room ; and, with regard to the said volume, 
‘thereby hangs a tail,’ as every comic paper took 
occasion to remark concerning our late comet. You 
must know, most intellectual Dora, that yesternight 
there arrived at my place a fellow whose cranium is 
worth more than all the ‘gentle Johnians’ put 
together. Steadman came to John’s on a scholar- 
ship, and left, like myself, last year; he is awfully 
poor, and thinks he ought to be congratulated on 
getting the Springwell curacy. He is to stay with 
me till Friday, when he takes possession of Mrs. Red- 
man’s first floor.’’ 

“Ts that the extent of your recital?” asked Dolly, 
smiling—and, when Dolly smiled, the most wonder- 
ful dimples made a sudden bewildering appearance, 
like rose-leaf creases in her winsome cheeks. “I 
cannot see its connection with my Homer. I heard 
our new curate was expected this week. I did not 
know he was a college friend of yours.” 

“Don’t interrupt me again, you incorrigible babil- 
larde. This Steadman strongly opposes the study of 
severe subjects by the inferior sex. Don’t interrupt 
me, I tell you! You should have heard him argue 
in our debating meetings against every approach to 
‘woman’s rights ;’ he quotes no end of physiological 
authorities—and every other ‘ogical’ into the bar- 
gain—to prove that the present movement, if encour- 
aged, will unfit women for their proper functions and 
duties, and render them mannish, overbearing, and 
in every respect objectionable. When I told him my 
guardian’s daughter was no end of a swell at Homer, 
he remarked something about a little learning being 


I hope so; for 





a dangerous thing, and dipping being a different 
| thing from diving; so I just showed-him your Iliad. 
| He examined all your marginal notes—” 

| “How dared you do it, Mr. Arnold?” cried Dolly, 
| with crimson cheeks and tears of indignation in her 
|eyes. “I do not make notes for public perusal. The 
| nasty, impertinent man !” 

| “Miss Mynton, you are coming it too strong,” 
‘remarked Lancelot, greatly enjoying her outburst. 
| “Iam surethe authoress of “ Palmyra under Zenobia” 
| should be superior to calling clergymen such naughty 
/names. I assure you Steadman was greatly struck 
| by one or two scribbled bits of translation, and he 


admitted your acquaintance with Greek was certainly 
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not a smattering. What do you think he remarked 
whilst looking over the volume?” 


“T wish to hear nothing more on the subject,” | 


said Dolly, with dignity, but with interrogation in 
her great black eyes. 

“Well, he said such a woman would do very well 
instead of a college don or graduate—her society 
would compensate for his; but no fellow in his senses 
would associate a blue-stocking with an idea of love 
or marriage.” 

“*Nobody ax’d you, sir, she said,’” remarked 
Dolly, half in amusement, half in anger; “ that is 
my only reply to your gentlemanly friend. I admire 
thestyle of your conversations, Mr. Arnold, and your 
delicacy with regard to repeating them.” 

“Don’t be cross, Dolly; it spoils your beauty. 
Everybody knows you can marry whoever you 
choose.” 

“Can I?” she asked, drooping her sunshiny eyes as 
a half-shadow flitted across her face. 

“Of course—Baynes and Drasdell and no end of 
fellows are only waiting their opportunity. But, as 
I have said before, girls like you fix your standard so 
high that no ordinary fellow can climb to it. Are 
you waiting for a Sir Galahad, Dolly ?” 

He asked the question half in earnest, half in jest; 
he liked to lie there in the shade and look up into 
the expressive face, always so bright for him. The 
May afternoon was warm and beautiful, and, whilst 

the butterflies glanced “across the sunbeam’s track,” 
and the air breathed a hundred varying scents, the 
young man’s accents took a scarcely conscious intona- 
tion of sentiment. 

“Yes, I suppose I am waiting, 
lightly. “Flossy, it is not a stranger—don’t be 
frightened, my doggie!” 

“T am afraid there are no Galahads nowadays, 
Dolly.” 

“Only Lancelots,” she thought, meeting his pleas- 
ant smile with her own. 

Finding she answered nothing, he challenged her 
to a croquet-battle till tea should be ready; and very 

uickly the time passed away under the glorious light 
f the afternoon sun. 


” she answered, 


CHAPTER II. 
“(1 LAD tosee you, Lancelot,myboy! You are just 
in time to hear this young lady’s raptures.”’ 

“What is it now, Sappho?” asked young Arnold, 
entering the breakfast-room, where Dr. Mynton was 
resting after his daily round, and Dolly was hovering, 
bird-like, around him, holding an open letter in her | 
hands, “ Has your last volume of poems been favor- 
ably criticised ?” 

“You know very well,” pouted Dolly, “that I 
have published no volume of poems. 
to real poetry; my verses are only—” 

“ The frantic ebullitions of a strong-minded Venus, | 
otherwise warranted harmless! I quite agree with 
you, Sappho. I say, Steadman, don’t linger in the | 
doorway looking so alarmed. Dr. Mynton, I met | 


I don’t aspire | 











Ss 
| my friend Steadman just down the lane, and brought 
him in to introduce him.” 

Dr. Mynton welcomed the new curate of Spring. 
| well parish church very cordially ; Dolly, feeling a 

decided antipathy toward him, vouchsafed him ag 

chilling a recognition as politeness would permit, 
| He was a tall, strongly-built young man, one whom her 
| quick glance assured her to be thoroughly ordinary 
| and uninteresting in appearance. ; 

“The reason of my little girl’s ecstasy,” said Dr, 
Mynton, presently, to Arnold, “is the projected visit 

|of her intensely perfect friend, Flora Curzon, to 
| Springwell. This acme of perfection is to spend 
| three or four weeks with us very shortly; Dolly sent 
| the invitation in a flutter of trembling doubt, and, 
behold, here is a letter to accept it !” 

“At last we shall see Dolly’s goddess!” cried 
Lancelot Arnold, in a tone of awe. “It would be 
too much for me, Sappho; I must arrange a month’s 
fishing at Meadow View.” 


| 


“T shall be very hurt if you are not here,” said 
Dora Mynton, raising her earnest eyes to his. “Iam 
counting on your help in entertaining Flora; for, 
being used to town, I know she will find Springwell 
terribly dull.” 

“She must take us as she finds us, my pet,” 
observed the doctor, looking fondly at his fair young 
“There is certainly not much dissipation 
in the neighborhood; but Miss Curzon can surely 
bear fora month what you have endured all your 
life.” 

“Flora and I are very different,” declared Dolly, 
Oh, wait till you see 


daughter. 


eagerly. “Flora is—Flora is- 


Flora!” 

“Well, women are the strangest creatures!” said 
“Here was Dolly at 
school carrying off all the prizes, and yet bowing 


Lancelot Arnold, musingly. 


down in abject worship before an idol whose dis- 
tinguishing mark appears to have been her utter 
vacuity of ideas. Oh, the offerings that have been 
laid upon the Curzon shrine!’ pursued Arnold, 
teasingly. “What scores of verses she—the fair 
Flora—has inspired on the occasions of natal day! 
And what sufferings have I endured as an inoffensive 
victim of sixteen, in being called upon to hear and 
criticise the new-made odes! The beginning of one 
of the birthday lays is still running in my head— 
““«There were summer breezes blowing, and the summer 
flowers were growing, . 
When my Flora, as an infant, all in summer glory 
smiled ; 
And her beauty shone so” sweetly, nature worshiped her 
completely, 

Dropping down her rarest blossoms in the pathway of 

the child !’” 

Dolly’s cheeks were all aflame as she noticed the 
amusement of the three gentlemen, and she directed 
a grieved look upon Lancelot. 

“ You should not recall my old verses,” said she. 
“T am older now, and, I hope, a little more sensible.” 

“Come, come, no quarreling !” laughed Dr. Myn- 
ton, as Lancelot answered her by a very dubious 
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cough. “Mics Curzon is a subject upon which you | her, too, a little as he heard of the Flora Curzon 
two never could agree.” episode, and reflected that, with all her striving after 
“But you will stay and make yourself agreeable | masculine heights, she was still foolishly romantic, 
to Flora?” asked Dolly, pleadingly. vain and frivolous; and he rather pitied Lancelot 
“ Anything for a quiet life, Sappho,” replied young | Arnold, who he felt certain would carry off this bas 
Amold; “though I suspect you are harboring | blew sooner or later. 
designs against my bachelor peace of mind, women | As soon as the two gentlemen left the house, Arnold 
being such interfering creatures. I decline before- | launched out into his customary praises of his former 
hand to fall in love with your bewitching friend.” playmate, whom he regarded with sincere admira- 
“That is very disobliging,” said Dolly, tossing | tion, however much he might delight to tease her to 
back the rosebuds he had thrown at her; and then | her face. 
she went to fetch the new pamphlet on “ Vivisec-| “She is a pretty girl,” said Steadman, curtly, will- 
tin” which her father was discussing with young | ing to humor his friend. “When shall I be called 
Steadman. The gentlemen were debating with ani-| upon to congratulate you, Arnold?” 
mation on her return; and, longing to read Flora’s| “Why, my dear fellow,” laughed Lancelot, “you 
letter again, she slipped away to the privacy of her | don’t suppose there is anything between me and 
little dressing-room—her “boudoir,” as Lancelot | Dolly? She has been my dear little sister for years, 
teased her by calling it—up-stairs. |and she loves me as she loves her brother George. 
Douglas Steadman, quietly seated on the couch, | Ours is a Platonic affection, decidedly.” 
hearing everything and observant of everything, had| “ My faith in Platonic affections is not unbounded,” 
been, as usual, pursuing his favorite occupation * answered Douglas Steadman, smiling; but Lancelot 
studying character. His friend Lancelot Arnold was | changed the conversation, not caring to joke about 
already well known to him asa frank, impressionable | his “dear little sister” even with his most intimate 
young fellow, not very deep in character, but gener- | friend. 
ous and well-intentioned, drifting down life’s stream | 
with every capacity for enjoyment and every choice | 








CHAPTER III. 
| 


gift of fortune. Perhaps, in Steadman’s own position, | “"T WOLLY was always a clever child, Mr. Arnold ; 

Arnold might have proved a failure, but the curate | and, being most unintellectual myself, I ad- 

felt this rather than acknowledged it. He liked his | mire her attainments all the more.” 

warm-hearted friend too well to confess that his be-| ‘Intellectual women, as a rule, are a tremendous 

setting sin was selfishness, and that his nature was | nuisance,” said Lancelot to his lovely companion, 

sadly devoid of moral bones and sinews. | Flora Curzon; “Dolly is an admirable exception ; 
Dr. Mynton he easily recognized as one whose | but, to tell the truth, she is full of ideas I do not 


thoughts were only half occupied with the raillery of | understand.” 

the young people, his mind roving constantly to his| “I see we are both averse to mental exertion,” 

well-beloved studies. In his library or laboratory | smiled Flora; “there is a strong bond of sympathy 

the doctor was a happy man; in society he was often | between us.” 

so absent-minded as to be considered eccentric and | “There cannot be too many bonds,” said Lancelot, 

peculiar. Unfortunately for his peace of mind, his | in a low voice, his face flushing as he looked earnestly 

ideas were beyond his times. He was impatient of | into the blue-black eyes. 

much he was yet constrained to perform, and his| “Here comes Dolly with your friend Mr. Stead- 

faculties were concentrated upon the elucidation of | man. I wonder what makes him look so nervous.” 

certain problems that hindered the advancement of sci-| “It is something new to see them together,” said 

ence and bafiled the medical profession. After twenty | Lancelot; “they are sworn enemies, I believe, owing 

minutes spent in the doctor’s society, Douglas Stead- | to some disagreement as to the infant-schools. Dolly 

man understood that nearest and dearest to his heart | insists on a kindergarten plan that Steadman does not 

were two objects—his only daughter, and his “ En- | consider feasible.” 

larged Treatise on the Use and Abuse of Phlebotomy.” | “Well, liebchen,” said Flora to her friend, “we 
As for Sappho herself, Steadman read her—or sup- | walked on a little, for we grew tired of waiting out- 

posed he read her—at a glance. Having been |side the bookseller’s. You have been a long time 

brought into contact with “strong-minded women” | overtaking us.” 

and public characters of the fair sex rather more| “Yes, Flora; Mr. Steadman was selecting some 

than he desired, he had formed a very strong preju- | books for the schools, and I stayed to recommend two 

dice against everything pertaining to the advanced | or three. Also, we have been chatting about the 

scientific education, high-class examinations, uni- | prize offered by the Parnassus Society.” 

versity privileges, et cetera of girls. His ideal wo-| ‘The fifty pounds,” began Lancelot; but Stead- 

man was a gentle, graceful creature, refined and com- | man broke in hastily : 

panionable, content to gaze reverentially upwards at| “I did not imagine Miss Mynton was a competitor ; 

the intellectual platform whereon the “lords of crea- | few ladies would have cared to get up a Latin treatise 

tion” disported themselves, but certainly not too | on the pros and cons of a classical training.” 

clever or studious herself. He disliked Dolly already | “To tell the truth,” said Dolly, laughing and 

for her sharpness and “ unwomanliness ;” he despised | blushing, “I am particularly in want of a little 
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cee 
money just now—women are always hard up, I sup- | know you keep yourself and a host of pensioners op 
pose—so I tried my very hardest for the Parnassus | your earnings, and father said you are succeedip 
prize, and I fancy my chance is good; no doubt the | famously now, so I am in hopes you will let me hayp 
result will be soon announced. I hope you are not | thirty pounds at least, which will be a God-send tp 











































































































































































































































































































making too sure, Mr. Steadman.” 


“Why, Dolly,” exclaimed Lancelot, turning back 
a little, for they were walking in couples, “don’t you 
know Steadman had a check for the fifty pounds 
And I know for a fact that he 
dashed the thing off as I would scribble a note to my 
It is a fine thing to have brains, after 


yesterday morning? 


housekeeper. 
all.” 


“T congratulate you very heartily,” said Dolly to 
“T think, 
though, whilst we were conversing on the subject, 


the curate, after just a momentary pause 


you might have mentioned you success.” 


“T could not bear to disappoint you, poor little | 


girl,” was Steadman’s real feeling, but he only said, 
hesitatingly, “My gratification at succeeding with 
our county society vanished directly I was aware 
you had competed.” 

“What nonsense!” said Dolly, brusquely. “A 
failure now and then is to be expected—even men 
must fail sometimes. It is of no consequence what- 
ever. Now I must say good-morning, for I have 
business in-doors. I asked Mr. Arnold to take Flora 
on to the nursery -grounds.” 

She opened the gate of her home, but Douglas 
Steadman paused a moment. 

“Look here,” said he, bluntly; “we'll have those 
kindergarten objects down, and you shall inaugurate 
a class as propose gs 

“Thank you,” returned Dolly, coldly; “I have 
changed my mind on that matter. 
undertake additional work.” 

“Queer girl,” thought Steadman, as he lifted his 
hat; “but there’s something about her makes one— 
Dear me, what rubbish does get into a fellow’s 
head !” 

“ Hateful man!’ cried Dolly, in the privacy of her 
own room. ‘ Whatever made him think of writing 
that stupid essay ? 
They are always interfering to take away what should 
be ours. What labor I spent on that paper—and 
after all the Latin read as stiff as possible! I do 
wish I had torn it up, instead of sending it I detest 
that man. 
had the money. 
now ?” 

She opened her desk, and cried a little over a letter 
she had read several times since its receipt. 


I am too busy to 


“DarwinG LitTLe Sis: The governor can’t let | 
me have another farthing beyond my allowance, and 
I am in a regular fix just now. It’s poor work, this | 
writing, to depend upon at first; I know I have the 
making of an auther, but I should not make it my | 
chief support as yet. Uncle Gilbert is going to take | 
me into his bank at Christmas—he knows I am worth 
my money at figures—and then I shall get along all | 
right. I write to ask you if you can let me have any 
spare cash you may haye put away by the first. | 





Men are such selfish creatures. | 


If he had not tried, perhaps I might have | 
Whatever shall I do for Georgi: | 


| me. My little debts have all mounted up somehoy, 
| and it’s of no use appealing to the governor. Arnold 
| has helped me so often I don’t like asking him now: 
| but I shall have to do so if you are hard up. | know 


you will send the cash if you can, and I will faith. 


|fully repay you from my bank earnings. I am 
| ashamed enough to ask you. 

“Ever your affectionate brother 

| “ GEORGE.” 


The sorrow of one she so deeply loved was to Dolly 
|as her own. She had never for one moment thought 
of denying assistance, but had written a long, warn. 
ing letter of grave, sisterly counsel, winding up with 
expressions of deepest aflection, and the assurance, 
“Rely on me.” 


She had fully depended on receiy- 
|ing the Parnassus prize—indeed her production was 
so creditable that it ranked second best—and her 
present resources were at an exceedingly low ebb, 
The extra expenses attendant on Flora’s visit had 
chiefly fallen upon herself, for the studious doctor's 
practice was small and far from lucrative, and, 
woman-like, she had increased her own wardrobe 
that Flora’s fashionable toilets might not shame it 


| too much, so that she had lately withdrawn the say- 


ings she had been enabled to make. 

As she was busy with various mental schemes, a 
letter just delivered was brought up to her. It was 
from the editor of the Cornucopia, a London maga- 
zine, offering her forty pounds for a serial tale and 


| various papers she had placed at his disposal. Dolly 


knew that this money would be in her possession in 
about a month’s time—and next Monday was the 


| first. 


A sudden thought, rejected again and again, yet 
constantly reasserting itself in her mind, settled her 
plans at last. All day she was restless and unsettled, 
and for the very first time her much-loved Flora’s 
society seemed oppressive. 

After tea she left the house in her plain, white- 
braided, holland dress, and walked as fast as possi- 
ble, looking straight before her, in the direction of 
Widow Redman’s rooms. Finding the street-door 
open, and the widow absent on an errand, she walked 
decisively up-stairs, albeit her lips were quivering s0 
nervously—for could she not go through it for 


Georgie’s sake? She had never been to see the 


| curate before ; and, just as she knocked, she suddenly 


remembered what many of her acquaintances would 


| think of such boldness. 


“Enter!” called Steadman, cheerily; and Dora 
Mynton went in. 

Just then the curate’s occupation was far from 
alarmingly erudite; he was kneeling on the floor, 
building a wonderful brick castle for the widow’s 


| three-year-old daughter, who regarded his proceed- 
| ings with open mouth. 


“ Miss Mynton, do pray take a chair!” 
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The young man started up with a crimson face, 
laying the castle in ruins at his feet, and sweeping a 
pile of volumes from the arm-chair. 

“JT must apologize for troubling you, Mr. Stead- 
man, but I wished particularly to see you this even- 
ing.” 

“Some parochial hobby,” thought Steadman, as 
he turned to the child, who had climbed into Dolly’s 
lap, and who had undoubtedly two ears and a tongue 
of her own, and said: “ Mother has come in, little 
one. Run away now, and I will call you again 
presently to set up our castle once more.” 

Poor Dolly then began in a low voice to mention 
a few facts concerning her brother—how he had been 
her father’s assistant, but had chosen an author’s life 
in London—how he was at present in difficulties, 
needing a loan of thirty pounds, which it would be 
useless to mention to the doctor, as he did what he 
could for George already. Steadman marked the 
quiet tones and the calm dignity of the girlish face, 
and saw, too, how the little gloved hands were 
shaking. At last she handed him the note from the 
editor of the Cornucopia. 

“T see,” said he, “ you will ere long receive forty 
pounds from this magazine.” 

“Yes, but not soon enough to help George,” ex- 
plained she. “TI thought perhaps—thirty pounds— 
Mr. Steadman—Mr. Steadman—” 

“Do you know,” said Douglas Steadman, with the 
rare smile that quite transformed his face, “to have 
lent you this money some days ago would have 
crippled me—a curate is no Croesus, Miss Mynton— 
but just now I can spare you thirty pounds for a few 
weeks as royally as a Rothschild.” 

He went to his desk and placed three ten-pound 
notes in an envelope. 

Dolly could not get out her “Thank you,” fearing 
that he would find out she was crying. 

“Miss Mynton,” said he, awkwardly, as she rose 
from the arm-chair and took the envelope very 
nervously, “don’t fancy you are putting yourself 
under an obligation ; it is simply a confidential busi- 
ness affair. It is I who am obliged to you for trust- 
ing me.” 

“You are very kind,” returned Dolly, falteringly. 
She was thoroughly prejudiced against the curate, 
but she could not but realize how generous and manly 
was his manner. 

He held her hand very tightly for a moment as 
she turned to go; he wanted somehow to let her know 
what he felt concerning her, but in his own small 
domain she was safe against any attempt at senti- 
ment, 

“Good-bye,” said he. “Shall we sheathe the 
sword in future and be friends? I don’t know how 
it is, but we have never agreed except to differ. 
With so many tastes in common, we ought to main- 
tain a peaceful friendship.” 

“T am quite willing to be friends,” replied Dolly, 
meeting his smile with her own; and then he held 
the door open for her to pass out. 





floor from her waist; the curate lifted the flowers 
slowly, and looked at them for a long time. 






“Entirely Arnold’s,” he murmured at last; “as 


much in love with Lancelot as he is with that fash- 
ionable doll. Why should everything be his, and 
nothing be-mine? 


The one woman I could ever care 
for—and I earn a hundred a year, and can no more 
afford to ask any woman to marry me than I can 
keep a stableful of hunters. Besides, what is Dora 
Mynton that she should constantly fill my thoughts? 
A conceited, ambitious girl, in love with another 
man, an opinionated—my sweet, beautiful little 
Dolly !” and he suddenly lifted the pinks to his lips. 
Meanwhile, Dolly, hurrying home with a full yet 
lightened heart, ran against a gentleman who was 
walking quickly in the opposite direction. 

“Dolly, where have you been? I came out on 
purpose to look for you.” 

Lancelot Arnold seemed much upset and agitated. 
A sweet notion entered Dolly’s head that her absence 
had troubled and alarmed him. 

“ What did you want with me, Lance?” 

“That is right, Dolly. I cannot make out why 
you have dropped my Christian name since I came 
back from Germany. We are near and dear to one 
another, little one, are we not?” 

Dora Mynton silently bowed her head. 

“T wrote you a letter last night, and I want you to 
read it when you are alone, It is on a matter of vital 
importance to my happiness. Promise me, dear, 
that you will grant what I ask.” 

“T promise,” said Dolly, in a very low whisper, 
after a pause. 

He wrung her hand, and she passed on, scarcely 
knowing how she trod, to the doctor’s cottage. It 
was just getting dusk, and Flora was sitting all alone 
in the drawing-room, looking very melancholy and 
disconsolate. 

“Your friend Mr. Arnold has very strange man- 
ners, petite,” said she to Dolly; “he has been so 
excited and peculiar all the evening, and scarcely 
spoke to either myself or your papa. All at once he 
jumped up, and said he would go down to the town 
to meet you.” 

“Darling Flora,” said Dolly, laying her soft cheek 
against her friend’s, ‘it is sadly dull for you here; 
you will be glad enough to leave us.” 

“Tt has been a happy time”—and the gay London 
belle sighed perceptibly—“but I am not very well 
to-night, Dolly. Our dance last night fatigued me, 
I suppose; do you mind my going to bed ?” 

“T will bring up your supper, my own Flora. I 
thought you looked very pale,” said Dolly, anxiously ; 
and very soon she was left alone to draw Lancelot’s 
letter from her pocket and satisfy her heart. 


_— 


CHAPTER IV. 


“= i J ELL, Dolly ?” 
“T have done my best for you, Lance; I 
think there is hope.” 





A little bunch of clove-pinks had fallen on to the 


“OQ Dolly, my little sister, how happy you can 
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make me! It was torture to exile myself from the 


cottage yesterday; but I was determined you should 
have a chance to plead my cause.” 

“ As to that, Lancelot, I have done no pleading at 
all; few women worth the winning can be won by 
I have simply tried, as you begged me, to 
discover Flora’s feelings toward you. She seemed 
depressed by your absence, and I hinted at your 
affection for her when the conversation turned upon 
you.” 

“ And she—what did she say ?” 

“What could she say?” asked Dolly, wondering 
impatiently at the density of masculine notions. 
“She only blushed and turned away her head; and, 
as Flora is seldom silent, I knew she was affected.” 


“ And now, Dolly, are you sure I may venture to | 


ask her?” 

“Tf you take my advice, you will speak for your- 
self as soon as possible.” 

“She leaves to-morrow; I have only to-day to do 
it. I am nervous enough, Dolly, but I could not 


have spoken at all without some hope to rely upon. | 


My happiness will really be your work in the be- 
ginning, but you will like to have your Flora always 
near you. Little Dolly loves us both, does she not?” 

“Yes,” said Dolly, simply ; “but will you not stay 
to breakfast, Lance? Flora will be down directly.” 

“No, thanks; I ran in on the chance of seeing you 
alone. I will be round again about eleven, and then 
you'll arrange a (éte-d-téte, won’t you? Good-bye, 
little sister—kindest little sister in the world! Give 
me a kiss this morning to insure success.” 


He bent his handsome head, but something flashed | 
into her face that he failed to understand, and he | 


desisted with a light laugh, and went whistling along 
the path as he left the house, pausing beneath Fiora’s 
window to pluck a rosebud from the tree that climbed 
upward thither. 

Lancelot Arnold had been enslaved by Flora 
Curzon’s beauty from the first hour of their meeting; 
and, though the young lady was shallow and exceed- 
ingly vain, she had a loving heart of her own, which 
she had entirely surrendered to the young squire. 
The latter was no fop; he never imagined that 
Dolly’s love for him was aught save that of a sister 
and former playmate, although, before he had seen 
Flora, his own thoughts had sometimes entertained 
a possible future in which he would seek to deepen 
their mutual regard. He was thankful now that no 
word of love had passed between them; Dolly was 
not the sort of girl to think about such things—her 
devotion was yielded to her literary pursuits, and in 
time to come he would be very proud of her as a 
famous woman. 

What the girl had gone through none but herself 
knew. It was the commonstory. She had bestowed 
her all—and, with a nature like hers, it was a wealthy 
all—on an unconscious recipient, who quietly bade 
her root up the green spot in her own heart and 
guide another to the Paradise she herself had dreamed 
to tread. What wonder that at first she had rebel- 
liously refused to help on Flora’s {happiness—that 





a 
| her devotion of years to her friend had changed for 
a time into awoman’s hate? It was only for awhile. 
These two were still very dear to her, and, if they 
had sunshine throughout, it would matter little 
enough that her own way was clouded. 

Flora Curzon looked exquisitely beautiful when 
Arnold joined them that morning, holding her hand 
with a lingering pressure that spread faint blushes 
over her chiseled features. The two girls had 
arranged to drive to the woods in the pony-chaise to 
go fern-hunting for Dolly’s rockery, but the young 
authoress discovered that certain proofs must be re- 
vised at once, and Lancelot took her place as char- 
ioteer. 

Away they went together—Dora Mynton’s two 
idols of the past—and for a few minutes she stood at 
the gate looking thoughtfully after the retreating 
chaise. Then she went in-doors, and, sitting down 
at her “ Davenport,” tried to collect her ideas for her 
work. But how could she sympathize with the life. 
| problems of her own creation—how could she fix her 
mind upon the loves that were the work of her brain 
—when Lancelot was proposing to Flora? Her wist- 
ful face drooped low on to her hands; she listlessly 
pushed away the sheets, feeling far more lonely and 
miserable than the most unfortunate heroine she had 
ever depicted. 

“Industry is commendable,” said a grave voice 
suddenly beside her, startling her into an undignified 
jump, whereat she laughed and blushed most be- 
comingly. 

“Mr. Steadman! How did you get in here?” 

“Through the door, Miss Mynton.” 
| “But this is my working-room—Mary never allows 
intruders here.” 

“The front door stood open, and you were so intent 
on your literary avocations that you did not hear my 
| knocks on the breakfast-room door. I am sorry to 
| be an intruder.” ‘ 

“Oh, it does not matter!” said Dolly, wondering 
what had brought him so early, and rendered the 
shy young curate so fluent of speech. 

“Ts this how ladies usually improve their minds?” 
he asked, pointing to the scattered sheets and the 
pens with which Floss was amusing herself on the 
floor. 

“T am not in working humor to-day.” 

Perhaps he saw the stains on the soft round cheeks, 
for he changed the subject. 

“T came in to tell you all of my good fortune—or 
rather of my chance of good fortune. I feel likea 
school-boy—I must publish my secret everywhere.” 

“Another prize-check?” asked Dolly, trying to 
seem interested. 

“Not this time, Miss Mynton. I am offered the 
second-mastership and assistant-chaplaincy in Loden 
College, one of our best classical schools.” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Dolly, rousing up. “Graham 
and Frome went to Cambridge last year from Loden.” 

“The head-master, Dr. Smythe, used to be my 
tutor, and was a great friend of my father’s, He has 
always been very kind to me. He would have taken 
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me in directly I left the University had there been a| wart clergyman. It told her that a true and faithful 
yacancy. Now the second-master goes to Marl- love was yet her own, albeit such as she craved not to 
porough College as an assistant, and the doctor has receive. 

strongly recommended me to the council of Loden “Tittle one,” he whispered, “let metry to make 


a » 99 
College.” you happy. 
“Are you not very young for the post?” asked | She told him again and again that it was impossible ; 
Dolly. she drew away from him, begging him to leave her. 


“T am twenty-five, Miss Mynton, and I know I| In vain he begged for a week’s consideration, or even 
look older. I am accustomed to managing boys, as | a month’s; she felt and looked intensely grieved, but 
my father was a head-master, and a short time ago, | said that it was impossible. ae? 
when I went down to help Dr. Smythe, who was ill,| He was holding her hand in his, bidding her good- 
I got on admirably at Loden. Two hundred and | bye slowly and very sadly—for, though he had some 
fifty pounds a year, Miss Mynton, and a house with | idea that the fact of marriage might be dispensed 
rent and taxes free! I am allowed to take six with by the council, his greater hope, his fairer dream, 
boarders, too! If I obtain the post, I shall leave | was destroyed—when laughing voices sounded out- 
here as soon as the Vicar is provided and matters | side the window, and Dolly knew the happy lovers 








are properly arranged.” had returned. 
“Tf you obtain it?” echoed Dolly. “I think you With a white face she clung to the curate’s arm; 
stand an excellent chance.” | she could not bear to face them alone—to congratu- 
“To tell the truth,” said Douglas Steadman, color- | late them as required. 
ing and hesitating for the first time, “there is a con- “T tell you what, Dolly,” said Steadman, “you are 
dition attached to the post—ahem !—an indispensable | overworking yourself, and have become thoroughly 
condition.” /nervous. I shall not ask for your consent any more, 
“And can you not fulfill it?” bene take you away to Loden for your health, will 
“The candidate must be a married man at the time | ing or unwilling.” 
of his entering upon it.” | “Dolly,” cried Lancelot, flinging open the door, 
“Dear me! That is unfortunate for you—unless, | “wish me joy, little sister—here is my darling wife! 
indeed, you are engaged.” Why, Steadman !” 
A very awkward silence ensued. Dolly wondered| “Here is mine, Arnold,” said his friend. 
why the curate could not leave her pencil alone.| And Dolly said not a word; she only looked at 
Whatever made him so fidgety to-day ? | Lancelot, trying to frame a sentence of congratulation. 


“Dolly,” he burst out, very suddenly, “my darling | “Upon my word, Steadman,” said Arnold, pre- 
—do not look so startled—you know I am not en- | sently, when Flora had kissed Dolly, and the two 
gaged—you know that women have been to me | girls were leaving the room together, “you have 
hitherto as nonentities. But day by day you have | worked a miracle. But you area well-matched pair. 
taught me what it is to love. My one dream, my | Dolly can establish a kindergarten at Loden, and you 
hopeless dream, has been to ask you to be my own. | can cram her books with classical quotations. I say 
Now I could offer you a home, and, though I should | Sappho—” 
earn but a mere competency, I would make you | But Dolly had disappeared, with a burning face. 
happy if my life’s endeavor could do it. After all, | At this juncture Lancelot’s jests seemed fay, less suit- 
Loden would be only a step to something more | able to her than the calm, gentle manner of him who 
desirable. I know you care nothing for me now, but | she half-understood had appropriated her. 
let me try to make you like me. In time I might | 
succeed, Dolly.” 

“Mr. Steadman,” said Dolly, with flushed, down- CHAPTER V. 
cast face, “I had no idea of this, but—believe me— e all came to pass like adream. There was such 
indeed it cannot be.” | L a confused bustle of preparation that Dolly had but 

“Could you never like me, dear?’ he asked, | little time for thinking. Steadman was to commence 
mournfully, his plain features changed by his love | his college duties after Christmas. The doctor, with 
and earnestness, whom he had always been a favorite, readily agreed 

“T do like you,” said the girl, honestly, “but not | to the marriage, proposing to sell his Springwell 
soasto marry you. You don’t understand.” And | practice ere long, and devote himself to study in the 





Dolly burst into tears. | neighborhood of the young couple. 
Douglas Steadman perfectly understood; that very | It so happened that Dolly took it into her head to 


morning Arnold had poured into his ears his hopeful | compete for an offer of a university society with regard 
intentions, mentioning Dolly’s cognizance of them,|to a prize English poem, and, this being her first 
otherwise the curate would never have come between | public attempt at versification, her poem was the 
the girl he loved and her possible happiness with | grand object of her present consideration. By day 
Lancelot. He silently put his arm around the weep- | she composed, by night she mentally revised. Lance- 
ing girl. Her heart wasvery sore. She was utterly | lot informed her that she was “ prize-poem mad,” and 
lonely and desolate ; and, after all, there was a tinge | Steadman coolly possessed himself of her manuscripts 


of comfort in the quiet protecting hold of the stal-| for three days, during which he persuaded her to 
VOL, XLVI.—37. 
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take the rest and exercise she was so prone to neglect. | midsummer examinations approached, his overwork 


her future husband was un- 


She learnt to rely 


Her real feeling for 
doubtedly that of grateful esteem. 
on him entirely, and 
for one who had long 
self, but, in a great measure, for her absent-minded 


i 
I 


father and her elder brother 

If Douglas Steadman could accept respect in lieu 
of love—if, as he told her, his happiness was in her 
hands—why should she spoil his life by obduracy ? 
Her love for Lancelot 
was too pure not to put it like poison from her—but her 
whole heart cried out for a change of scene. She did 
not like the thought of Arnold’s connubial bliss ever 


was a thing of the past—she 


increased ; in vain she argued and scolded—any extra 


}and additional labor was sure to be undertaken by 


t was a new, refreshing sense | 
iad to think not only for her- | 


him. 

Dolly was too shy to let him know what he had 
become to her—the very staff of her existence—or to 
beg him to take care of himself for his wife’s sake: 


ishe had loved Lance, she owned it honestly, but 


before her eyes—she must have a change; and why | 


not take that which Loden offered her? One thing 
she believed—nay, knew—Steadman was a true, good 
man, to whom, with perfect confidence, she could in- 
trust her future; she had entire faith in him. 

It was after marriage, 
wedding arrangements had subsided, and the two had 
thoroughly settled down in the old-fashioned red- 


when the excitement of the 


without Douglas she could not live. 

Very late one May evening, when the shutters had 
been shut and the lamp lighted at the Nest, the 
young master came home with a weary step. He 
had stayed at the college to correct a pile of examina- 
tion-papers, for the annual /éte took place on the 
eighteenth of June, and the certificates were always 
awarded then, 

“Boys in bed, Dolly?’ he asked, sinking back 


directly on the couch. 


brick dwelling that formed their pleasant abode, that | 
| 
| are going to have for supper. 


think he had made a mis- 
it were, an indifferent wife 


He surrounded her with an 


Steadman began to 
take in thus forcing, as 
into a union with him. 
atmosphere of kindness and love, but his love became 
less demonstrative; he grew chary of his caresses, 
dreading that she might weary of them and count 
them an intrusion; he watched her at her writings or 
her domestic duties with an expression of sad, regret- 
ful fondness ; he knew she was adored by the three 
little boys who resided with them, and who would at 
any moment have passed through any number of or- 
deals for Mrs. Steadman’s sake. Dolly was a perfect 
partner in all respects save one, and all his yearnings 
concentrated on that one point as yet ungained. 

Mrs. Arnold wrote constantly to her friend, being 
of a very confidential nature; a little—a very little— 
tinge of repining crept gradually into her letters. It 
appeared that Lancelot had far too great a penchant 
for flirtation, and his easy nature could not seriously 


“Yes, they have just gone up; it is disgraceful of 
you to be so late again.” 

“Those mathematical papers, pet,” said he, yawn- 
ing. “And what have you been about this evening?” 

“ Oh—business !” replied Dolly. ‘Guess what you 

“Wothing at all,” he answered. “I could eat 
nothing to-night; for, to tell the truth, my head is 


|all in a giddy muddle, and I have work before me 


| duce it. 


yet.” 

“Before you go to bed? 
do nothing more to-night.” 

“The captain of the school is to recite a Latin 
poem at the fée, on the origin and progress of the 
college, wishing it success, and all that; Dr. Smythe 
wants the poem to-morrow, and I promised to pro- 
I wish I had a little more time, for I am in 


Excuse me, but you will 


no humor for it just now.” 


“Douglas,” said Dolly, shyly, “the boys were 


talking about the poem; and Mrs. Smythe told me 


imagine the annoyance it gave her to perceive how | 


each new face attracted him, and how he sometimes 
appeared to forget her when engrossed with her lady 
friends. 

Dolly saw that Flora was fretting over what was 
habitual to Lancelot ; 
married man, sufficient sense and strength of mind to 
subdue his old failing. And she wrote to Flora a 
fond, reasoning, softening letter—a letter that her 
friend read again and again, finding new comfort in 
the assurance from Lancelot’s “ little sister” that her 
husband’s whole heart was her own. 
Lance thoroughly,’ thought she; “she has known 
him all her life.” 
dubious as to the reality of the handsome squire’s 
affection. 

Douglas Steadman 





gave entire satisfaction at 


it was left to you. I knew you had not commenced 
it, and I wanted to hear Forbes recite one of my pro- 
ductions.”’ 

“Have you prepared a poem?” he asked, rousing 
himself and laughing. “Hand it over, Mrs. Stead- 


man. Won’t I come down upon your false quanti- 


| ties !” 


she wondered he had not, as a| 


“ Dolly knows | 


For she was now and then a little | 


“Do promise to use it,” said she, sitting down on 
the couch, as he made room for her; “I have done 
my best, but of course you will need to correct it.” 

He pat his arm round her, glancing quickly 
through the composition, searching for classical 
slips; his second perusal was slower and more atten- 
tive, and then he looked up with a smile into her 
blushing face. 

“Will it do, Douglas? Will it save your writing 
one ?” 

“T eould not have done it half so well,” said he, 


| candidly ; “it is not only grammatically correct, but 


there are real poetic feeling and elegance in it. Of 
course Smythe shall know the authorship, and, I can 


Loden ; he worked unremittingly and conscientiously | answer for it, he will be delighted to give Forbes the 
—so much so that Dolly began to notice that his | chance of reciting the ode.” 


health suffered from his severe application. As the 


“ And won’t you have your supper now ?” 
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: picustaamaun 
“Have you nothing to give me but supper?” he | FAMILIAR BOTANY. 








asked, detaining her as she was rising. “This must | 
have taken you days to perfect ; I want to know if it | No. 3. 
was inspired entirely by wifely duty ?” 
“It was my duty to save you trouble,” she said, N taking up the different natural families, I may, 
faintly. perhaps, use many difficult names—or those 
“But, Dolly, you would not look like that if you which seem so at first sight. But it is very 


were still indifferent toward me. My darling, you | likely that you will meet some of them in your 
do care for me somewhat—I see you do, but I want | general reading; so a little fixed attention now may 
to be sure of it.” prepare you for something by and by. 

Little Dolly did not tell him how she loved him;| After the Buttercup Family, which we considered 
she bent and touched his forehead with her shy, soft | last time, the next most important one is the Mag- 
lips. | nolia Family, or Magnoliacee. This contains two 

— | genera, both distinguished by, their large, odorous 

The small theatre of the University was crowded | flowers, their smooth, glossy leaves, and by being 
to hear the poem which had made the fame of a young | mostly tall trees. Magnolia glauca, or laurel mag- 
authoress. The business incident to the meeting was | nolia, is the small, sweet, swamp magnolia, which we 
gone through, and yet the audience whispered and | of the east usually designate Jersey, or darkey’s 
chattered, and refused to subside into silence on| magnolia. Magnolia macrophylla perhaps you re- 

| 
| 





that summer afternoon. member as a very broad tree, with enormous flowers 
Mrs. Arnold was present with her father in the | and leaves, some of the former being a foot, the latter 
aristocratic throng. Her husband was at Baden for | two and three feet in length. Magnolia grandiflora 
two or three weeks, needing a change, as he said. | is our familiar, southern magnolia, with its tall, bare, 
She looked up with interest as the reading of the|spindling stem, its terminal tuft of leaves, and very 
poem commenced. Flora Arnold was not particu- | sweet blossoms. The other member of this family is 
larly happy or satisfied, but she had a sincere regard | the Liriodrendron tulipifera, the large, handsome, 
for the authoress in question, and rejoiced in her suc- | familiar tulip-poplar. 
cess. And she had one gratification besides that day| The Nympheacee, or Water-Lily Family, contains 
—her satin costume, just received from Paris, was the | several genera, among them the famous Egyptian 
most distingué thing in the assembly. | lotus and the Victoria regia, a splendid exotic. But 
As line after line fell from the reciter’s lips, a| those which you will be most likely to notice are the 
great stillness fell upon the people. ‘They went| white and the yellow pond-lilies. The first of these 
straight to every heart, those noble words. Now and | (Nymphea odorata) you know well by its pure white, 
then a murmur of approval greeted some grand | clustering petals and its broad, round leaves. Per- 
passage of truth, but at the close there was a hush} haps you have never noticed that the many petals 
which lasted some moments ere the deafening ap- | act as sails, that the base of the flower or the bud are 
plause broke out. round, hard, solid and boat-shaped, the overlapping 
Little Dolly’s mark was made; henceforth her road | sepals and petals so joined as to make it impossible 
was open to the temple of the great. She was sitting | for water to pass into the flower, and that the stems 
at the back with her husband and her proud brother | are all hollow, each containing four channels filled 
George. Few imagined that the fair girl in white | with air, so that the water-nymph is exactly adapted 
piqué, looking so timid and bewildered, was the | to the element in which it lives. The yellow pond- 
authoress of that stirring poem. There was no vanity | lily (Nuphar advena) is the common spatter-dock, 
in her heart in the hour of her triumph; her down-| with its broad, arrow-shaped leaves, and its thick, 
cast eyes were full of tears, and she held her hus-j| yellow petals. Though rather pretty to look at, it 


band’s hand very tightly. must be confessed that it is not so handsome as its 
“My own wife, are you not proud to-day ?” odorous relative. 
“Yes, Douglas, for your sake,” said Dolly. Quite a valuable order is the Papaveracee, or 


Poppy Family. Prominent among its members are 
the poppies, well-known for their brilliant coloring 
good men, neither avoid it nor glory in it; from bad — ete fe: waar ree 
‘ cae thy f common poppy. -Argemone mexicana is the prickly or 

men, neither desire it nor expect it: to be praised of|y, —. pea Cee 
them that are evil, or for that which is evil, is equal _—— POPPY enn Se “ee we 
dishonor ; he is happy in his merit who is praised by rig a Se el fi different 
the good ond imitated by the bad times, held more or less repute as remedies for sore 
' 5 ’ oa eyes, while the blood-root (Languinaria canadensis) 
OrreNer ask than decide questions; this is the way | is at present named in the Pharmacopeia. This is a 
to better your knowledge; your ears teach you, not | very pretty little plant, quite common in the early 
your tongue; so long as you are ignorant, be not | spring, having rather large, white flowers and dark, 
ashamed to be instructed; if you cannot satisfy your- | oak-like leaves, yielding, when broken, a thick, red 

self, seek satisfaction elsewhere; all know not alike, | juice. 

and none all things; you may help another and he you.| The Fumariacee contains some very beautiful, deli- 


BE careful how you receive praise from men ; from 
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cate, familiar plants. Adlumia cirrhosa is an ex-| Pyrus communis, the pear ; Pyrus cydonia, the quince: 
quisitely graceful vine, with slender leaves and | Amygdalus persica, the peach; Fragaria virginiana, 
delicate purple flowers, shaped like those of the} the strawberry; Rubus occidentalis, the black rasp. 
bleeding-heart of the gardens, which (Dielytra spec-| berry ; Rubus villosus, the common blackberry. These 
tabilis) also belongs in this family. Dielytra cucullaria | genera include all the various species of wild-apples 
is rather rare, but is very beautiful, being much like plums, cherries, strawberries, blackberries and rasp. 
the bleeding-heart, with its peculiar, two-spurred | berries, bes:des the cultivated varieties. The Rose 
corolla and decompound leaves. Its blossoms are | Family also includes many beautiful flowering shrubs 
pure white, tipped with gold. The Corydalis flavula, | as the hawthorn and spirea. It may seem strange to 
frequently found with it, is much like it, differing in find so many different plants so closely allied, but we 
being a little smaller, and having a corolla with only must remember that this classification is founded 
one spur, and of a bright yellow color. | upon the rose-like flower, which they all have, 
Another large and valuable order is the Crucifera The Umbellifera is the Parsley Family. Members 
or Mustard Family. Plants belonging here may be | of this group are known by their having rather in. 
known by their having four petals, forming what are | conspicuous flowers growing in thick, umbrella-like 
called cruciferous flowers, pods and usually pungent | clusters, ralled umbels. Here we find some of the 
properties. Brassica rapa is the turnip; Brassica | most aromatic, and some of the most poisonous plants, 


oleracea, the cabbage; Linapis nigra, black mustard. | with several valuable esculents. As a rule, umbel- 
Here, too, belong the fragrant sweet-alyssum (A/yssum | liferous plants growing in high ground are useful, 
maritimum), the gay stock-july (Cheiranthus annuus), | those in wet soil dangerous. Daucus carota is the 
the beautiful wall-flower (Cheiranthus cheiri), and the | carrot; Pastinaca sativa, parsnip ; Apium petroselinum, 
familiar candytuft (Jberis amara). | parsley ; Apium graveolens, celery. These are all 
Caryophyllacece is the Pink Family. This contains | well-known vegetables. Of the aromatic plants, we 
plants having slender, often jointed stems, long, nar- have the dill (Anethum graveolens), the fennel (Ane- 
row leaves, and delicate, starry flowers. Most fa- | thum feniculum), and the caraway (Carum carut). Of 
miliar, perhaps, are the pink (Dianthus caryophyllus), | the poisonous plants, the fool’s parsley (dthusa cyna- 
the sweet-william (Dianthus barbatus), and London- | pium), the poison-hemlock (Conium maculatum), the 
pride (Dianthus deltoides). The fragrant wild-pink | beaver-poison (Cicuta maculata), and the cow-bane 
(Silene pennsylvanica), with its pale-pink blossoms | (Archemora rigida). 
and smooth leaves, belongs here; also the beautiful} Now we have briefly enumerated the principal 
starry campion of wooded hillsides (Silene stillata), | families in the first, or polypetalous group of exo- 
with its white, fringed, inflated blossoms and star- | genous plants. Several small, valuable families we 
like leaves. Here, too, is the common chickweed | have omitted, as the Vitacew, or Grape-vine Family; 
(Stellaria media ) a | the Cucurbitacee, or Pumpkin Family; and the Gros- 
Another important family isthe Malvacer. Malva sularacee, the Currant Family; besides the orders 
rotundifolia is the little mallow-vine, well-known to | containing the violet, the geranium and the orange 
the children as producing “cheese-cakes.” Althea | But the object of these brief papers is not to give a 
officinalis is the handsome marsh-mallow. Hibiscus | complete classification of the science, but to stimulate 


syriacus, or Althea frutex, is the gay lawn-shrub, | to extended individual research. 

althea. Althearosea is the hollyhock. Hibiscus escu- Margaret B. Harvey. 
lentis is the garden okra, and Gossypium herbaceum 
the cotton plant. A flower of the Mallow Family 
may be known by its brilliant, funnel-shaped corolla, | 


CRADLE SONG. 


with a column of aggregated stamens. : : : 
. . page ee ‘ - ap; | PPVHE shadows are creeping o’er woodland and lea, 
Leguminosae is the Bean Family. Flowers of this ae 
. The darkness folds softly round baby and me, 
order are papui: naceous, or butterfly-shaped, having | Mrsak ae 
. | One wee twinkling star is just opening Its eye, 
what are known as a keel, a banner and two wings. : ae 
; . . "| | As I jog the low cradle and sing lullaby. 
They produce pods opening on one side, called | ics . 
legumes. Here we find the various species of clover, | The day has been weary, so weary and long, 
Trifolium prutense being the red, Trifolium repens the | But no tired thoughts shall make discord my song; 
yi 5 ’ T B 
white. Robinia pseudoacacia is the fragrant locust; | My burdens grow lighter, and small troubles fly, 
Wistaria chinersis, the wistaria; Pisum sativum, the | As I jog the low cradle and sing lullaby. 
common pea; Phaseolus multeflorus, the scarlet runner.| : 
: > No silver, nor jewels, nor lands I possess, 
Rosaceew is the large, handsome, valuable Rose | ‘ Se 
° nm nee ‘ . But treasures more precious my lowly life bless; 
Family. The flowers, in the natural state, have five | . SARE ORES. ; 
ae + as No princess of eld e’er felt richer than I 
petals, and many stamens and pistils, and they are vo hie the? , Apres: 
s I jog the low cradle and sing lullaby. 
usually remarkable for beauty and fragrance. Many | “® © J°8 Me 10W © bieaiiilis 
of our most esteemed fruits are found here. The 
great representative of this family is, of course, the 
rose. Rosa carolina is the swamp rose; Rosa rubigi- 
nosa, the sweet-brier. Prunus cerasus is the cherry ; 
Pyrus malus, the apple; Prunus dumestica, the plum ; 


Now sleep on, my baby, the night grows apace, 

The cloud-veil is raised from the moon’s golden face, 

All bird-notes are hushed, save the whip-poor-will’s 
cry, 

As I jog the low cradle and sing lullaby. RUTH 
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HOW WE MANAGE. 


E were talking about making yeast the other 

day; each one told her way of making it— 

hops, and potatoes, and scalded flour, and salt, 
and sugar, and yeast; and ycast, and salt, and sugar, 
and scalded flour, and hops. We varied so little, 
that really there was no difference after all. 

The professor was sitting in the room adjoining 
where we were, and he hailed out: “Can’t any of you 
make it without the inevitable yeast? Seems as if 
that was the life of it. There should be a way of 
making it without any yeast, I think.” 

We all declared that we must have a little yeast to 
start with; but he averred that his mother could 
make it without any ; at which we laughed, and de- 
clared it impossible. He snatched up his hat and 
hurried home, just across lots, and returned presently 
with his eyes all aglow, and an old account-book 
open in his hand. 

“Aha!” he said, sitting down and reading aloud. 
“How to make yeast.—Boil one pound of good flour, 





a quarter of a pound of brown sugar and a little salt, | 


in two gallons of water for one hour. When milk- 
warm, bottle and cork closely. Will be ready for 
use in twenty-four hours. One pint of this yeast will 
do for one baking.” 


We all laughed at the professor. Water, and sugar, | 


and salt, and flour boiled one hour! 
“Why boil it one hour,” asked Mary, “when twenty 


minutes would cook it just as done, and would just as | 


thoroughly incorporate the ingredients ?” 
Now we had no faith in the recipe for yeast that 
the professor read with heightened color and an ex- 


pression of “I told you su!” But we all said we} 


would experiment sometime, and see if there really 
was anything in it. 

Josie said that when the railroad was made through 
her native village, and throngs of Irishmen lived in 


shanties with their families and kept boarders, the | 
Bridgets made a kind of yeast that they called “ rail- | 
road yeast,” and the bread was very good, not lively | 


and smelling of hops and yeasty, but fine, and white, 
and moist for a few days. She thought perhaps this 
was the kind they made. 

My dear dead George Nelson was very fond of 
bread made out of bran rising, and I used to make it 
for him; but since his death I rarely do so, unless 
the flour is of a poor quality. I put some clean, 
fresh wheat bran in my large porcelain-lined kettle— 
say two quarts or more—and wet it with scalding | 
water, and let it stand and scald awhile, then put in 
luke-warm water, leaving the mass quite thick. 
I stand this in a warm place at night, and in the 
morning find it puffed up and broken open in cracks | 
that run clear across the surface. I strain the con- | 
tents of the kettle through a coarse linen towel, | 
pressing out all the liquid, which is white and milky, 
and rich in the wholesomest properties of the wheat. 
This is used to wet up the flour and make the dough, 
and any one who desires pure loaves of sweet, nutri- | 
tious, fine-grained, wheaten bread, will find it in per- | 
fection if this formula is followed out. If the quantity | 


of wetting is not sufficient, one can add warm water | 
or milk. This kind of bread has only one fault, it | 
will dry out soon, lose its moisture; but in this day | 
of sweet surprises and wonderful inventions, that | 
difficulty can be remedied. Take a loaf of stale 


Pome Girele. 


bread, dash cold water all over it, and put it in a 
steamer closed up, and allow it to steam fifteen or 
twenty minutes, then take off the cover and place the 
steamer under the stove or in the oven a few minutes 
to dry the outside of the loaf, and when cold it will 
be found as good as new. Or, made into toast, such 
bread is the very thing to insure the best kind. 

In our little family it requires a good many slices 
of toast to go round, and we never make use of the 
| toasting-fork in front of the coals, as we did when 
| our household band numbered only two. Sometimes 
we place the slices of bread in the upper part of the 
oven, sometimes in a large pan on top, and occa- 
sionally on the bare stove when the fire is low. By 
| watching a little, we succeed admirably in toasting a 
| quantity at a time. When nicely browned, we 
| plunge each slice in hot water, lay it in a heated 
| tureen, sprinkle over it a trifle of salt, put on the 
| cover, and stand it in a warm place until we are 
|ready, Then we put half a pound of butter in the 
| spider over the fire, and when it is hot pour in nearly 
| a quart of rich milk or cream. When heated svffi- 
| ciently, and just as we sit down to the table, we pour 
| this over the toast. If our supply of cream and butter 
| 





is very limited, we put it in a pitcher or gravy-boat, 

instead of pouring it over the toast. This will make 
| it go further. We are obliged sometimes to “cut the 
|coat according to the cloth,” and in doing so we do 
|not feel poor or pinched, and we do not allow the 
| wrinkles to come between our eyes, either. 

We had Graham gems this morning for breakfast, 
made with some of the bread preparation so warmly 
recommended by Pipsey Potts. We cannot make 
our praise strong enough in favor of this new baking- 
powder. 

We sent a note to our miller lately requesting him 
not to bolt our flour quite so much, but to leave in it 
a greater quantity of the coarse bran. So many 
millers, in their anxiety to make a nice quality, will 
go too far, and divest the flour of the very element 
we So much desire in the pure article. Brown bread 
is so wholesome and so healthful, that its more ex- 
| tended use should be urged upon the masses of the 
people. It is wonderful, the variety of good things 
that can be made out of it! 

We made a delicious pudding for dinner yesterday. 
I had sifted twenty-five cents’ worth of the bread 
preparation into twenty-five pounds of unbolted flour, 
so as to have it ready for immediate use. 1 took 
over a pint of sweet milk, one egg, a little salt, a 
heaping tablespoonful of sugar, and added enough 


| prepared flour to make a thick batter, poured it into 


a buttered cake-pan, dropped a handful of raisins 
into it here and there, and then steamed it one hour. 
It made a very choice pudding, eaten with sugar and 
butter. 

A lady across the street-—Mrs. Curtis—tells me she 
frequently makes a steamed pudding for dinner— 
good either hot or cold—of just the bare prepared 
flour thickened into sweet milk; and once, she says, 
she had no milk, and used water instead, and it was 
really good then, 

Sometimes we make a steamed fruit-dumpling for 


| dinner that is excellent, so much like the old-time 


big fruit-pies that our grandmothers used to make in 
the biggest baking-kettle, in the days when cook- 
stoves were not known; and the kind our mothers 
made in the big, long, wide bread-pan in the days 
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after the cook-stove was known. We of the nest at 
Millwood think our kind is really preferable to the 
others. We make a nice dough, as for biscuit, wet 
up with sweet milk and shortened with a little lump 
of butter, using flour prepared with Horsford’s Bread 
Preparation. That makes it so light and sweet, and 
so full of the f y taste, that means nutrition and 
sustenance. But if you have none of it yet, use a 
good article of the cream of tartar baking-powders 

wever, there is no danger of the 


With the former, | 

dumpling “falling” or becoming soggy, the one fault 
we cooks so dread and dislike when we make cake o1 
dumplings of fruit or meat. When the dough is 
ready, roll out to a 
lay over it a few slices of fruit—peaches, a 
berries, or whatever you choose—begin at one end 
and roll up: tuck in the ends when done, and lay i 
carefully into a bag or cloth, and drop it into boiling 








water. We first place a pie-tin in the bottom of the 
kettle. One kettle will hold three or four. Cover 
closely, and boil one hour without allowing it to stop 
boiling an instant. Have the teakettle full and 
boiling ready to supply the waste. 


But the last tin 
them. We butter 
ones in it, and set it in the steamer. Then under the 
steamer in the kettle we boiled two. The hollow 
tube in the centre of the cake-pan facilitated the 
cooking wonderfully. Oh, they puffed up like great, 
white, tender loaves of bread, and they were deli- 
cious ! 

We had one left; and the professor’s wife had 
callers, and dinner was later than usual, and I sent 


Midget over with the lone dumpling. She said Mrs. 
] 


e we made dumplings we steamed 





ut half an inch in thickness, and | 


| washed, and rubbed, and _ pre 


d the cake-pan, and laid two large | 


was very grateful, and remarked, “ How nice it is to | 


have good neighbors! Only for this, and our dinner 


would have been whatever I could have picked up | 


here and there.” 

In a late paper, in the housewife’s department, we 
notice @ woman cuffs Shirley Dare, that royal wo- 
man, the best friend that any young girl could have 
except her mother—cuffs her right and left, for say- 
ing that we should all eat brown bread, because it is 
the bread, sweet, and moist, and wholesome, and 
easily made, one of the sure remedies for derange- 
ment of the bowels, headache, dullness and all the ills 
that come from constipation. We hope Shirley won’t 
mind her, but will go right on saying all these ex- 
cellent things that make us so much indebted to her. 

The woman growls out: “How are we to make 
good brown bread if we don’t know how to do it?” 

“] wish Shirley would answer that, for I’m sure a 
good many of us would like to know how it is done,” 
said a young housewife, as she read it aloud in my 
hearing. 

Now, for the sake of just such women, we will 
append a few of our ways of making brown bread, 
and we are sure, if they follow directions, they will 
in the course of time use no other bread. We have 
taught all our girls our formula, and we presume it 
will stick to them, and be put in practice, and they 
will teach others. A good beginning this is on a 
small scale. We think, generally speaking, that 
women are careless about learning better ways, and 
introducing better plans into their households. They 
are too often content to plod on in the old ways that 
are so wearing on the strength and wasting on the 
vitality, and not the savers of time and patience that 
many of these better ways really are. Jor instance, 
we see women who do their weekly washings after 
the formula that the dead and gone women of the 
past did fifty and seventy years ago. We frequently 
see women nowadays who go to work and gather up 





|into the 


the soiled clothes from here and there at eight oy 
nine o’clock in the morning; then they make two 
tubs of hot suds, standing beside each other, and they 
begin and sort over the clothes very leisurely, some. 
times stopping and standing, arms a-kimbo, chatting 
with the neighbor who has called in, or perhaps with 
the neighbor across the fence. As fast as the clothes 
are culled over, they are thrown into the “ fips 
suds”—a tub of hot, sudsy water—washed with 
knuckles and board out of that, and put into the other 
tub; again, with knuckles and washboard, out of that 
boiler on the tove, or the ke ttle over the 
fire. From thenc taken out, washed wel] 

e poor, purple, parboiled 


si aa 
through a suds, as hot as tf 
hands can endure, dropped into the first rinse-water, 
ssed, and squeezed, and 
wrung out, and put into the bluing or last rinse. 
water. From that they are wrung out, and the best 
and finest things are then put into clear starch and 
vater, and wrung out of that; and this is the last 
wringing. 

Now in this day of progress, this fast, eager, push- 
ing, crowding, hurrahing life with which we must 
keep time, step to the music, or be run over or left 
behind, we regard this poky way of washing as one 
of the subterfuges for killing time. No woman 
should be content to fold her poor hands and doze 
away, and let the throng bear her along like so much 
driftwood. It is not right, she don’t get her just 
dues, she submits to a wrong that she invites herself, 
Any woman who reads, and thinks, and knows, or 
cares enough to put this and that together, must 
surely understand that hot soapsuds will “set” a 
stain ora soil instead of loosening it. In this day, it is 
known that by putting the washing to soak the night 
before, the dirt is loosened so that it washes out very 
readily ; even soaking in clear, cold water is a great 
help, and facilitates the work amazingly. But tepid 
water is preferable; and if a spoonful of pulverized 
borax has been added, or a spoonful of turpentine 
stirred into the soap of which a weak suds is made, 
the labor of washing-day is very materially lightened 
of its burden. Women should all know what the 
detersives are, that the dreaded washing-day may be 
shorn of its terrors. Knowing this, she may use of 
the one she prefers. If she dislikes turpentine, let 
her use a little ammonia; if she dislikes the smell of 
ammonia, too, maybe she would prefer benzine; or, 
disliking this, let her use borax or sal-soda, or some- 
thing that has no odor at all. Now, any of these 
things used with tepid water to soak the clothes over 
night, will rob the following day of the burdensome 
and tiresome task, and make it only a healthful 
exercise, one that starts perspiration and makes the 
sluggish blood flow faster. Any woman would wel- 
come the cheerful toil for the recompense it brings in 
renewed vigor and awakened vitality. Many 4 
woman, moping with the blues, having a hand-to 
hand fight with the ugly old Apollyon, who attacks 
her nerves and makes her gloomy and dispirited, 
would find a sure retreat at the wash-tub. She could 
hide from him most effectually. 

We can remember when the formula of washing- 
day was so much like the lesson in long division, that 
we puzzled our head not a little over the triple 
problems. So many tubs of suds and rinse-waters 
confused us. Now, instead of this old way of two 


suds, a boiling snds, an after-boiling suds, two rinses 
and the starch-water, the woman of the present day, 
the girl who takes time by the forelock, and leads 
him as a peasant lass would lead her kid, knows 
nothing of the way “my mother and my grand- 
mother did.” 


She dispenses with half the work by 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 
using detersives, or some of the modern soaps; she | longer time to bake than does other bread, but it will 
nses a washing-machine and a wringer, and saves her | well repay you; will be sweet, and moist, and good ; and 
hands and her. back, and her time and her strength. | if you incline to dyspepsia, you will find that it will 
You would never dream, to look at those shapely | lie well on the stomach, causing none of that uncom- 
hands gliding over the ivory keys, that they could so | fortable, burdensome feeling that one often experi- 
charmingly perform all the mysteries of housekeep- | ences. ; 

ing, doing it cheerfully and lovingly, and scouting | But the Boston brown bread, of which our friends 
the idea of calling these blessed tasks by the hateful | who visit the “hub” prate so eloquently, is surely 
name of “drudgery.” She sees no drudgery in them. | second to this in the opinion of “my girls.” We set 
She soaks the clothes over night, and has her tubs! it over night, preparing the sponge thus: six potatoes 
and machine and everything convenient and ready ;| mashed fine, with two or three cups of flour, one 


then she “rises with the lark,” and has the work half | coffee-cup of fresh brewer’s yeast, one quart of warm 
sugar and two of good 


done by the time her neighbor across the way has | water, two tablespoons of 
commenced hunting up her weekly washing. “She, | sweet lard, or one of lard and one of butter. Beat 
the.neighbor, goes from room to room, searching be- | this well, and let it rise four or five hours; then mix 
hind trunks, between bedticks, on the floor, in closets, | with two quarts of corn-meal and one quart of rye 
in dusty corners, in coat-pockets, and among garments | flour, one teaspoonful each of salt and soda, Mix up 
hanging in divers places, for the work of the day. | very soft, and while stirring add one-half teacup of 
Jf the clothes are a soak properly, one suds is sufli- | molasses. Knead well; let it rise, knead back, and 
cient before boiling, one afterward, and one good | when risen again divide into round loaves and put in 
rinse-water, generally. But if soaking and using the | buttered pans. It must bake leisurely, or it will not 
best quality of modern soap—the kind we use—you | be good. I[t seems that rapid baking prevents the 
will barely wring them out and put them on to boil | assimilation of the different ingredients. Our old 
in a suds made of this, then one suds after, and a| Yankee mothers used to let it remain in the oven all 
rinse or two if you prefer. By consulting that large | night. 
book published since the Centennial, looking among! Why, how I have run on! I wanted to tell about 
the awards for the best articles—best of everything— | the girls; and Josie’s new dress, made out of an old 
you will learn very much indeed. It has been aj one; and Cad’s beau from the pine hills; and our 
great blessing to us, and will be to any person desir- | fright and its result; and of the picnic we had all 
ing to obtain the best articles in use, the labor-savers, | alone at Cedar Point; and of the conference meeting ; 
the latest and best inventions, the greatest aids to the | and the old flame of mine who called so unceremoni« 
| ously, and what the girls said about him, and what J, 


housewife. 
said about him, too, and the conclusions we 


But we began to tell the best ways of making brown | Chatty, 
bread, and somehow we have wandered off and be-|all came to; and how nearly Esther came to be 
come quite lost in a labyrinth of woman’s talk to | famous; and of our debating club; and our evening 
, chats, and our morning chats, and noonday chats; 
but here is the end of the page, and “the half has 


women, | 
| 
Cuatry Brooks, 


Well, if you make use of the bread preparation, pl 
you will sift one package of it most thoroughly into | not been told.” 
twenty-five pounds of corn-meal, or wheaten flour, or | 


Graham flour, or buckwheat, whichever you use, or | LETTER FROM NOVA SCOTIA. 


all of them, if you like to have things convenient. 


Then you will use sweet milk for wetting or mixing | EAR HOME CIRCLE: Is there room among 
your number for a Nova Scotia girl, a “blue 


up, and you will dispense with cream of tartar and | 
soda altogether; you will have no occasion to use | nose?” I have been a reader of your letters 
them ; just follow the directions accompanying. | for many years, and have got much help and com- 
But, presuming you do not use it yet, we will give | fort from them. 
our former way of using brown flour. First get your| I have of late become a convert to the ‘dress 
miller to make a good article. For breakfast gems, | reform.” Now I know that, on the first mention of 
take one pint of sour milk, one egg, a little salt, one | these words, some of my sisters will turn away their 
spoonful of sugar, a teaspoonful of soda and flour | eyes, and, with a shiver of disgust, say, “ If she has 
enough to make a stiff batter. Butter or grease your | nothing to write of but that, her room is better than 
bread-pan or gem-pans, and pour in. Should begin | her company.” But I daresay many of you are now, 
to bake immediately. Eat while hot. Hold the| like myself, rejoicing in freedom from corsets, tight 
knife perpendicularly, and cut in checks, like ginger- | bands, ete. But there may be some who have never 
bread. Delicious, light and wholesome. ; | had their attention called to the fact that there has 
For loaves, use yeast, the same as for fine flour- | been for the past few years an alarming increase in 
bread. Take two-thirds Graham flour, one-third | the number of sickly girls and women; or who, 
corn-meal, and one third white flour. Wet it up| noticing it, may think it is something in the natural 
with the yeast and warm water, adding about half a| order of things that this should be; and it may be in 
teacup of molasses and a pinch of salt. Make the | thought, if not in words, they blame the Creator for 
dough very soft. In this lies the failure of so many ; | 


this state of aflairs, instead of attributing it to the 
they make their dough for all kinds of bread and | real cause—the dress of the sex from youth to age. 

cake too stiff; the result is, dry, hard bread, which I am not going to inflict on you a lengthened de- 
soon becomes very dry and unpalatable. Knead it| scription of the style of dress that remedies this, but 
Jong and well. It must stand in a warm place, and | if any one will take the trouble to write to the firm 
will rise very slowly; but let it take its own time. | of John Dougall & Son, Montreal, and inclose thirty 
When risen, make out into round loaves, and when | cents, asking for their book called “ Dress and Health; 
light the second time, bake. It requires a hot oven. | or, How to be Strong,” she will be well repaid for so 
To prevent a tough upper-crust, cut a circle out of | doing, if she reads with unprejudiced eyes, and a mind 
coarse brown paper, fold it in pleats to run from the | willing todo what is healthiest and best, and let fashion 
outside in to the centre. Let this be put over the | have the second place. The present short walking-dress 
loaf when it begins to bake, like a little hat put on | isall the reform really needed in outside home dress ; 
it; that will prevent too hard a crust. Requires a| but the many and heavy skirts, corsets and other 
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things which seem so necessary to some that they | shading off to white in the centre, and a few purple 
say, “Oh, I cannot live without my corsets!’ must! ones of the same style. A crimson cypress-vine 
be given up. With this there must, of course, be a| twining around a small tree not far from the door, 
giving up of other things known to be injurious, such | is the prettiest thing in the yard; and a luxuriant 
as late suppers, rich food, and all exciting things, | madeira-vine, clustering over a frame-work close by, 
however pleasant. tries to rival it in beauty. 

Oh, if one would, or could, live more simply and| Looking away toward the east, you would see 
naturally, if we would but rest on the way, as we go | broad, grassy slopes in front of a few pretty residences 
on 1n this hurried march of the American people, how | on the outskirts of the town; and farther on, the 
much better we would be, and how much benefit we | green, shady woods, which tell that the country lies 
might be to the world we live in. |just beyond. Far in the distance, dim blue moun- 

These few thoughts are for the many women who | tains rise in a long undulating line against the sky, 
are neither sick nor well, but who are in a state of | and soft, fleecy clouds almost touch their summits. 
“ chronic tiredness,” and who all through these lovely | The earth is so lovely on this bright fall morning, it 
summer days feel neither strength nor inclination for | seems hard to realize that there can be so much 
excursions to the woods, nor for the real enjoyment | suffering, and sin, and pain within its borders; and 
of life. There’s no relief for such in drugs; they are | strange that it must be so. ’Tis one of the problems 
poisonous. The only help we find is in giving nature | which we cannot solve, but must go on, using each 
a chance to rebuild and invigorate the whole system. | our little endeavor to lessen it what we can in our 

If you will pardon my long letter, I’ll close with a | small sphere of action and opportunity. 
few lines that are, I think, fitted for the close of this} Jessie has just brought me the first starry, white 
subject. I don’t know the author; I found it in an | blossoms of the wild aster, a large bush of which we 
old magazine recently. are cultivating in the yard. I shall press them care 
fully to send to the dear invalid uncle who loves the 
little, unpretending flower well, and it always brings 








WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


“If household work was woman’s only sphere, |to my mind pleasant recollections of him. 
From morning till night, from year to year. A mocking-bird has flown down to the cypress- 
When God created woman and man, tree, and, perched on the very top, looks at me 


Why didn’t He mention it in the plan ? 
Instead of placing them, side by side, 

In Eden’s garden, a man and bride, 

Why didn’t He build a house, and say, 
‘There, Eve, is your place, go there and stay, 
Put on a dress that will sweep the street, 


saucily, while he watches the ground for worms or 
insects. It is astonishing how they can see them at 
such a distance. I am not going to throw crumbs to 
him, for it is of no use. 

I promised to tell, in the fall, what success I had 


Adam will blush if you show your feet : in taming the birds. Well, it was just none at all. We 
It’s very indelicate, you see, have no large trees yet to make homes for them, but 
To wear a dress that is short and free. the blue-birds and mocking-birds have been here 
You must not go out in the sun and air, continually. The latter have built a nest, and reared 
That will spoil your complexion so fair ; three broods of young ones in the big elm across the 
And don’t forget, whatever you do, street, bringing all of them into our yard to teach them 


That what’s right in Aim is wrong in you, 


< a ; to fly in the low shrubbery. While the mother-bird 
What you can’t do, with honor he can, . . 


was setting, her mate spent a great deal of his time 





I will forgive, for he is a man. . 3 . 
Minding these rules, if health give way, perching on the tops of the butter-bean poles in the 
ear it meekly, and sweetly say, garden, where I could see him from our east window. 
* Providence has afflicted me sore, Often I would throw crumbs or pieces of apple on 
God calls me to the other shore.” ’ | the ground in front of him, to tempt him, and use all 
If God at first had made it plain the coaxing words I could muster. But the ungrateful 
That woman should be sickly and vain, scamp would only look at me saucily for a minute or 
Shut up in the house all her life, two, and then fly to the chimney or tree-top to pour 
We shouldn't have had this contention and strife out his song. I never saw him come for anything | 
About woman’s sphere. : threw out, though often I hid behind the window and 

EINNA. | watched. 

When a blue-bird came to the same spot—which 
FROM MY CORNER, was also a favorite one with them—I tried the same 
means; but it would peer at me with its little, bright 
No. 32. eyes a few moments, turn its head on one side, look 





down intently at the ground in the nearest beds, 
F you could sit with me, dear friend, this morning | jump around so as to face the other way, inspect the 
by the door of my room, where the morning- | ground again, and finally pounce down upon a worm 
glory vines are hanging full of purple velvet or bug and carry it off. 
bloom, dotted here and there with a pure white one, I concluded after awhile that all my efforts were 
and a cool, delicious breeze comes wafting in, what a | “love’s labor lost,” and that I was not calculated to 
pleasant hour of chat we might have, and how you | tame the birds at all, or else the birds in this vicinity 
would enjoy the scene before us. ‘he fall rains have | were humbugs, entirely unappreciative of human 
refreshed the earth, so parched by the scorching sum- | kindness. Perhaps there is some charm or gift which 
mer suns, and brought out the later flowers, to cheer | one must possess for it, and I have it not. Can you 
us a little with their presence ere the frost comes | tell me, you to whose window they come so readily, 
with its biting tongue. Dahlias and zinnias stand | and even fly into your work-table or chair? 
tall and stately, bowing their crimson heads to the! I have imagined you, on many a summer morning, 
morning breeze. The phloxes, and petunias, and | out on your portico beneath the Virginia creeper and 
gay portulaccas, still bloom in the borders, fearless | the balsam-vines, with the brown sparrows twittering 
as yet of colder airs. There are china-asters, too, the | near by, and a bright little head, covered with sunny 
first I have seen for years—beautiful, large, quilled | curls, dancing around you. I wish you could see the 
ones, double as a dahlia, of a lovely pink color, | vase of flowers 1 have arranged on my mantel this 
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morning—two creamy tea-roses and a lovely saffrana, 
inst a background of geranium-leaves, twined 
about with trailing sprays of madeira-vine, thickly 
studded with their small, waxy leaves—I know it 
would please your esthetic taste, and fill your senses 
with its sweetness. My favorate tea-rose, which I 
have petted so long, has given me more pleasure this 
year than ever before, with its luxurious blooming. 
Tt has been set out in the ground by the front portico, 
where it has grown into a large bush, and sometimes 
there are twenty or thirty buds on it at once. I give 
them to the girls of the neighborhood when they are 
going out of an evening, send them to Floy and her 
mother, and even wear them myself, on occasions, 
inned in my tie with a geranium leaf. Last night 
it looked so beautiful in the moonlight, a dozen white 
flowers dotted over it, and whenever a breeze swept 
by, the air was filled with their fragrance. A little 
group of young folks--companions of one of Lizzie’s 
nieces, who is visiting her—were gathered on the 








portico, where the light of a bright half-moon made 
oe lovely. Gay talk and laughter, guitar 
music and singing, made the evening a merry one. 
I sat with them awhile, for the air was mild, though 
cool, and I am growing so much stronger that I can 
bear the night air sometimes; and it is such a plea- 
sure to mingle with these young, bright lives, and 
watch them as they unfold. A double pleasure when 
I find them glad to have me with them, as they see 
me evince interest and sympathy in their affairs and 
amusements, 

The morning is passing away, and other duties call 
me from this pleasant one, admonishing me to put 
the pencil by for the needle. Yet, while I sew, I 
shall still think of you in your happy little home, 
and send many a loving wish after you as you go 
your daily round, doing for sweet love’s sake the 
duties of each day and hour; with a song in your 
heart and a light in your eye, which I pray no sorrow 
will ever hush or quench. LICHEN. 


Beall Department, | 


SEVEN GOOD RULES FOR PRESERVING THE 
EYESIGHT. 


R. H. C. ANGELL, in his little book on “ How 
to take Care of our Eyes,” recently published 
in Boston, gives the following rules to be care- 

fully observed by all persons who have a tendency to 
weakness of sight, or who experience unusual fatigue 
of the eyes in reading or other occupation requiring 
close use of the eyes: 

1, Cease to use the eyes for the time being, and 
look away from the work, when sight becomes in the 
least painful, blurred or indistinct. After perfect 
rest for a moment, or longer, work may be resumed, 
to be discontinued as before when the eyes feel again 
fatigued. ‘ 





| 


CuILDREN’s Feer.—Life-long discomfort and sud- 
den death, writes a medical man, often come to chil- 
dren through the inattention or carelessness of the 
mothers or nurses. A child should never be allowed 
to go to sleep with cold feet; the thing to be last 
attended to is to see that the feet are dry and warm. 
Neglect of this has often resulted in dangerous attacks 
of croup, diphtheria or fatal sore throat. Always on 
coming from school, on entering the house from a 
visit or errand in rainy, muddy or damp weather, the 
child should remove its shoes, and the mother should 
herself ascertain whether the stockings are in the 
least damp. If they are, they should be taken off, 
the feet held before the fire, and rubbed with the 
hands till perfectly dry, and another pair of stock- 
ings and another pair of shoes put on. ‘The reserve 


2. See that the light is sufficient, and that it falls | Shoes and stockings should be kept ready for use on 


properly upon your work. Never sit facing it. It 
is best that the light should fall upon the work from 
above and behind. Failing this, it may fall from the 
side. Never use the eyes at twilight. Any artificial 
light for the evening is good if it is brilliant enough 


a minute’s notice. 


Pure A1r.—Pure air is an essential of pure blood. 
Pure blood makes stout nerves; consequently pure 
air, which makes the good blood, is an essential of 


and steady. When artificial light is at all painful, it | the nervous system. Good nerves insure good diges- 


is safer to read or write only during the day. 


3. Never read in the horse or steam cars. It re- 


quires too great an exertion of the accommodative | functions. 


power to keep the eyes fixed on the letters. 


| 


} 


4, Never read when lying down; it is too fatiguing | 


for the accommodative power. Many a tedious case 
of weak sight has been traced to the pernicious habit 
of reading in bed after retiring for the night. 

5. Do not read much during convalescence from 
illness. Before the muscular system generally has 
quite recovered its healthy tone, we ought notsto ex- 


pect the muscles of accommodation to bear the con- | 


Unuous use to which they are subjected in reading or 
writing. We cannot be sure that the delicate muscles 
of the eye are in a condition to be used until the 
muscles of the leg and the arm have regained their 
strength and firmness. 

6. The general health should be maintained by a 
good diet, sufficient sleep, air, exercise, amusement, 
and a proper restriction of the hours of hard work. 

7. Take plenty of sleep. It is a sovereign balm 
for those who suffer from weak sight. Retire early, 
and avoid the painful evening lights. ‘en hours’ 
sleep for delicate eyes is better than eight. 


| 
} 


tion, therefore pure air, which through the blood 
makes the nerves good, is an essential of the digestive 
Good digestion makes good blood, which 
brings us to our starting-point, and proves that pure 
air is the first element in animal existence. From 
the cradle to the grave we breathe every moment, 
during working and sleeping hours. Pure living air 
therefore we require every instant. Bad air is a 
blood poisoner. Air once passed through the lungs 
is poisonous. It is not only deprived of its living 
and life-giving constituents, but it is loaded with im- 
purities, especially when expired by unhealthy sub- 
jects. Fever malaria comes always from poisoned 
air. There may be no worse poison than the poison 


|emanating from the skins and lungs of a mass of 





human beings. If, therefore, you would escape 
“blood-poisoning,” have constant free ventilation. 


Tu last meal should be sufficiently late for the 
whole not to be absorbed before retiring to rest. To 
a person in health, three meals a day ought to be 
quite sufficient, and the practice of continually 
“taking something” is sure to bring on indiges- 


| tion, 








THE SINGER’S ERROR, 


LAID aside my singing-robes, 

For who ean sing alway ? 

The cherries were as round as globes, 
In the middle of the day. 


When T laid 


And turned 


le my singing-robes, 
m where they lay. 
But, oh, in sooth, it was so strange 
pa} ‘ = 
The way the glamour fell 
- 
From every 


and ah! the change, 
J have no heart to tell, 

Since the hour I turned the world t 
Without the singer’s shell! 


— Eo eee 


le, Hillmen enim ta arts my 


I wandered far, I wandered near, 
[ had all sorts of ease; 

It was the golden time o’ the vear 
But not a thing could please ; 

My heart it was so vexed and sere, 
It set no store by these: 


ae 


f 
i. 
a 


, 


Till one day I stood up and cried: 
“Where are my singing-robes ? 

I left them by the meadow-side, 
When the cherries were red globes.” 

And [ pined for them as never bride 
Pined for her wedding-robes. 

I journeyed all the live-long day, 
And all the dreesome night, 

Till I came to where I thought they lay 
3ut in the lonesome light i 

A flower stood, white as clouds in May: 
I called it Lost Delight. ; 


I plucked and shrined it in my breast, 
And named it Lest Delight ; 

The singing-robes that made niy rest 
Were of the self-same white; 

And sleeping with my flower close pressed, 
J miss them in the night! 


But every day I seek the place 
Where once J laid them down: 

Their sight would make more glad my face 
Than any great renown. ; 

Yet may I find them by God’s grace, 
All but the singer’s crown! 


Appleton’ s Journa 


ee 
oe Sere & 


ES 


= 


THE TWO GLASSES, 

if HERE sat two glasses filled to the brim, 

On a rich man’s table, rim to rim, 

One was ruddy and red as blood, 
And one as clear as the crystal flood. 
Said the glass of wine to the paler brother: 
“ Let us tell the tales of the past to each other ; 

, I can tell of banquet, and revel, and mirth, 

And the proudest, and grandest souls on earth 
Fell under my touch as though struck by blight 
Where I was king, for I ruled in might, 
From the heads of kings I have torn the crown, 


oe eto 


tele 


oa) 


ares * 
PIE Ei ees wee 


pre 
eke EE 


I have blasted many an honored name; 

[ have taken virtue, and given shame; 

I have tempted the youth with a sip, a taste 
That has made |} ture a barren waste, 


ae 


ie 


pe es 





Howarpb GLYNDON 


From the heights of fame I have hurled men down : 
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Gueniigs wilh the Paes. 


Kar greater than king am I, 
Or than any army beneath the sky 


I have made the arm of the driver fail, 
And sent the train from the iron rail; 
| T have made good ships go down at sea, 
And the shrieks of the lost were sweet to me; 
For they said, ‘ Behold how it you be! 


Fame, strength, wealth, genius before you fall 

or your might and power are over all.’ 

Ho! ho! pale brother,” ished the wine, 

“Can you boast of deeds as great as mine?” 

Said the water-glass; “I cannot boast 

Of a king dethroned, or a murdered host; 

But I can tell of a heart once sad 

By my crystal drops made light and glad. 

Of thirst ’'ve quenched, of brows I’ve laved ; 

Of hands I have covled, and souls J have saved; 

I have leaped through the valley, dashed down the 
mountain, 

F lowed in the river, and played in the fountain, 

Slept in the sunshine and dropped from the sky ; 





And everywhere gladdened the landscape and eye. 

1 have eased the hot forehead of fever and pain, 

I have made the parched meadows grow fertile with 
grain. 

I can tell of the powerful wheel of the mill, 

That ground out the flour and turned at my will. 

I can tell of manhood, debased by you, 

That I lifted and crowned anew. 

I cheer, I help, I strengthen and aid ; 

I gladden the heart of man and maid! 

I set the chained wine-captive free, 

And all are better for knowing me.” 

rhese are the tales they told each other, 

The glass of wine and paler brother, 

As they sat together, filled to the brim, 

On the rich man’s table, rim to rim. 


THE SCHOOL-BOY. 
\W Ky bought him a box for his books and things, 


And cricket bag for his bat ; 
-_ And he looked the brightest and best of kings, 
"der his new straw hat 
We handed him into the railway train, 
With a troop of his young compeers, 
And we made as though it were dust and rain 
Were filling our eyes with tears. 


We looked in his innocent face to see 
The sigh of a sorrowful heart ; 

But he only shouldered his bat with glee, 
And wondered when they would start. 


’T was not that he loved not as heretofore, 
lor the boy was tender and kind ; 

But his was a world that was all before, 
And ours was a world behind. 


[was not that his fluttering heart was cold, 
For the child was loyal and true ; 

But the parents love the love that is old, 
And the children the love that is new. 


And we came to know that love is a flower 
Which only groweth down; 
And we scarcely spoke for the space of an hour, 
As we drove back through the town.— Episcopalian. 
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Dousekeepers’ 


To Get Rip oF Mouxup 1n CEeELLARS.—A corres: | 

ndent recently asked us for a simple and effectual 
remedy for fungus and mould in cellars. A German 
agricultural journal gives the following: Put some 
roll brimstone into a pan and set fire to it; close the 
doors, making the cellar as nearly air-tight as possi- 
ble for two or three hours, when the fungi will be | 
destroyed and the mould dried up. Repeat this | 
simple and inexpensive operation every two or three 
months, and you will have your cellar free from all 
parasitical growth. 


A UniversaL Cement.—Curdle skimmed milk 
with rennet or vinegar, press out the whey and dry 
the curd at a gentle fire as rapidly as possible. When 
quite dry, reduce to a very fine powder. Then take 
of the powdered curd, ten drachms; powdered quick- | 
lime, one drachm ; powdered camphor, eight grains ; 
mix; keep in tightly-corked vials. To join glass, 
earthenware, etc., the powder is made into a paste 
with a little warm water, and applied immediately. 





Hints.—If you have been pickling or handling | 
any acid fruit, and have stained your hands, wash 
them in clear water, wipe them lightly, and while | 
they are yet moist strike a match, and shut your 
hands around it so as to catch the smoke, and the 
stains will disappear. If you have stained your 
muslin or gingham dress, or your white pants with 
berries, before wetting with anything else pour boil- 
ing water through the stains, and they will disappear. 
Before fruit juice dries, it can often be removed by 
cold water, using a towel and sponge if necessary. | 
Rubbing the fingers with the inside of the parings of | 
apples will remove most of the stains caused by | 
paring. 


FLooRCLOTH.—Have any of you a spare bed- 
chamber, seldom used, the floor of which you would 
like to cover at little expense? Go to the paper- | 
hanger’s store and select a paper looking as much | 
like a carpet as you can find. Having taken it home, | 
first paper the floor of your bed-room with brown | 
paper or newspapers. Then, over these, put down | 
your wall-paper. A good way to do this will be to | 
put a good coat of paste, the width of the roll of | 
paper, and the length of the room, and then lay | 
down, unrolling and smoothing at the same time. | 
When the floor is all covered, then size and varnish ; | 
only glue and common dark varnish need be used, | 





THE PHILADELPHIA HOME FOR INCURABLES. 


HE Philadelphia Home for Incurables is not 

yet a year old, but it is quite old enough to have 

_an interesting history, and to give promise of 
continued success in the good work which it is seek- 
ing to accomplish. 

And this is its history—or rather, it is the history 
of the sweet, earnest life of a lovely, Christian girl, 
who, a sufferer all her life from spine disease, never 
walked. Far better, far more enduring than the 
most costly monument, this Home will perpetuate the 
precious memory of Annie Inglis. 





RECORD OF CHRISTIAN CHARITIES. 


Deparlment. 


and the floor will look all the better for the darken- 
ing these will give it. When it is dry, put downa 
few rugs by the bedside and before the toilet-table, 
and you have as pretty a floorcloth as you could wish 
—a floorcloth, too, that will last for years, if not 
exposed to constant wear, and at a trifling expense. 
I myself used a common room one entire summer 
prepared in this way—used it constantly ; and, when 
the house was sold in the autumn, the purchaser 
asked me to take up the oilcloth, as he wished to 
make some alterations that would be sure to injure it. 


How 'ro CLEAN WALL-PApER.—Take off the dust 
with a soft cloth. With a little four and water make 
a lump of very stiff dough, and rub the wall gently 
downward, taking the length of the arm at each 


stroke, and in this way go round the room. As the 
dough becomes dirty, cut the soiled part off. In the 


/ second round commence the stroke a little above 


where the last one ended, and be very careful not to 
cross the paper or to go up again. Ordinary papers 
cleaned in this way will look fresh and bright, and 
almost as good as new. Some papers, however—ard 
these most expensive ones—will not clean nicely ; 
and, in order to ascertain whether a paper can be 
cleaned, it is best to try it in some obscure corner, 
which will not be noticed if the result is unsatis- 
factory. If there be any broken places in the wall, 
fill them up with a mixture of equal parts of plaster 
of Paris and silver sand, made into a paste with a 
little water; then cover the place with a little piece 
of paper like the rest, if it can be had. 


Lace Curtains should never be ironed. Wash 


and starch them, using in the rinsing-water a table- 


spoonful of powdered borax. This makes them very 
stiff. When wet, spread on a sheet, either on the 
floor or bed, and pin down every two or three inches. 
Let them dry for several days, and they will look 
very nice. 


To PREVENT Stoves FROM Rustrinc.—Kerosene 


applied with a rag to stoves will keep them from 


rusting during the summer; also good for iron uten- 
sils on the farm. 


Opors FROM COOKING PREVENTED.—Put one or 
two red peppers, or a few pieces of charcoal, into the 
pot where ham, cabbage, etc., is boiling, and the 
house will not be filled with the offensive odor. 


Amid her most intense sufferings, her thoughts 
ever turned to those who, like herself, were incurable, 
but who, not like herself, were destitute of care and 
comfort. And at last it became her one desire that 
there should be founded a home for such. So much 
of her heart did this occupy, that she spent many 
hours in sketching and perfecting a plan for its con- 
struction—ra plan which will probably be followed 
when the managers are able to build. 

Shortly before her death, she took from her watch- 
chain a gold dollar which she had worn as a charm, 
and gave it to her mother as the first dollar of the fund 
for the Home, at the same time desiring her not to 
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rest until she saw something accomplished toward its 
establishment. And when, at the age of eighteen, 
this noble girl was released from her sufferings, the 
bereaved mother assumed the sacred charge left her, 
and gave her best thoughts and efforts to carrying 
the plan forward. 

About the same time, a similar idea was working 
in the mind of Mrs. Dr. Trevor, and mutual friends 
of the two ladies brought them together. The result 
of their common desire was a call, and a meeting 
held in Association Hall, May 4th, 1877, at which 
an organization was effected. A donation of one 
thousand dollars from Dr. and Mrs. Trevor, with 
other subscriptions, mounting up to nearly twenty- 
three hundred dollars in all, prepared the way for 
immediate work. A building was rented, and opened 
early in November, with sixteen patients. Much as 
it appeared then may the visitor find it now. 

The house, though scarce at all adapted to the 
needs of the institution, is very happily situated as 
regards light, and air, and space, and prospect, at the 
corner of Forty-seventh Street and Darby Road, 
West Philadelphia. It is a neat, three-story cottage, 
of serpentine stone, with a wide piazza, and surrounded 
by an ample lawn rendered quite attractive by several 
brilliant flower-beds 

The narrow entries and small rooms impress us pain- 
fully with a sense of unsuitability, tempered, however, 
by the thought that it is a good thing to have even 
them. The rooms are all bright and cheerful, with 
pretty carpets, neat furniture, clean white beds, and 
gay pictures and mottoes. Over the mantel in the 


front room on the first floor, is a beautiful crayon | suitable building for the 


———$—_—_—______ 


- comfortably hold. Interesting, touching stories 
regarding all of them might be related. 
“Grandmother,” despite her ninety years and 
her severe afflictions, is one of the most active of al] 
| going about, and up and down stairs, when not suffer. 
ing. One cannot, unmoved, see the sweet face of g 
young Welsh girl, who has not left her bed for over 
| three years, and who has not a relative on this side of 
how ocean. Sad is the sight of two women, one old 





and one young, sitting together, both with their 
hands disabled and distorted by rheumatism, and of the 
paralytic, the nervous, the deformed, 

“Cheery Annie,” as she is called, has been all her 
life a victim of St. Vitus’s dance. She is in constant 
| motion, and is unable to speak, yet she has all her 
| faculties, can read, can comprehend all that passes 
| around her, and can make,known quite clearly, by 
|signs and gestures, her wants and feelings. 
| Quite recently the youngest inmate of the house, a 
| little girl of twelve, has passed away. She was a 
| paralytic, and went through the house in a wheel- 
|chair, the same that had been used by Miss Inglis, 
| The Bible was her constant companion, and she was 

cheerful and happy to the last. 

The institution is in charge of Mrs. Mary Morris 
| Husband, to whose efficiency one of the inmates has 
| borne testimony in these words: “ We have no 
|matron; the ladies call her Mrs. Husband, but we 
| call her mother.” 

Much as has been accomplished by this noble enter- 
| prise, it is still far from being in a fair way to do all 
ithat it ought. First of all, funds are needed for a 
purpose. And as true 





portrait of Annie Inglis. | friends of whatever is good, whatever is benevolent, 


She will never be forgotten. The Memorial Band, | 
composed of thirty young ladies who were her friends, | 
meet weekly at Dr. George Dana Boardman’s church, | 
corner of Broad and Arch, to receive any little con- 
tributions, after which two of their number proceed | 
to the Home with their gifts, and read and sing to| 
the patients. 

Until more extensive accommodations can be pro- 
vided, it is intended for the present to admit only 
women, there being in the house now as many as it 








THE latest sketch of Mrs. Langtry, the present reign- 
ing beauty of London, is in a London letter to the 
Boston Advertiser: “She has a pale, fair complexion, 
light brown hair curled across her forehead, regular 
features, and a pretty smile; but the chief charms of | 
her face are her blue eyes, with black lashes and eye- 
brows. Her dress is simple white muslin, with a 
good deal of lace about it, and she wears no ornament, 
not even a bracelet above her long white gloves. At 
the back of her little white straw bonnet are three 


whatever is Christ-like, we would appeal to all who 
can possibly respond, to remember that, while any- 
thing really useful will live, perhaps just their indt- 
vidual assistance is what this Home needs to push it 
forward so much the nearer to what it should be. 

Mrs. Seth B. Stitt, No. 212 West Logan Square, is 
the President. There is a board of twenty-four lady 
managers, an advisory board of twelve gentlemen, 
and nine advisory and visiting physicians. 


fiterary and Personal. 


flounce of Brussels point lace he paid one hundred 
thousand dollars. 
ALFRED TENNYsON’s two sisters, Mrs. Kerr and 
Mrs. Jesse, are extremely cultivated and intellectual 
women, now past middle age. Mrs. Kerr is tall and 
stout; Mrs. Jesse short, wiry and dark-haired, Mrs. 
Jesse is the “Emily” who was engaged to marry 
poor young Arthur Hallam, the hero of the laureate’s 
‘In Memoriam.” 









white feathers. Her manners are as simple as her | 
dress, and she appears utterly unconscious of the | 
attention she excites.’ 

AT Stewart’s store, corner of Broadway and Tenth 
Street, among other rare curiosities, may be seen a 
shawl that was made for the Empress Kugénie. It is 
the most exquisitely fine embroidery of flowers on a 
ground-work composed of small hand-woven squares 
set together in the most delicate manner. So fine is 
the embroidery that to a casual observer it looks 
almost like appliqué-work. This shawl was bought 
by Mr. Stewart for sixty thousand dollars at the time 
the Empress Eugénie’s possessions were sold. For a 





/ 
Por’s “Raven” was originally sold to the Ame- 
rican Quarterly Review for ten dollars. 


Lorp DurFFreErtn, the late popular Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada, has had the misfortune to lose one of 
his eyes, but, by wearing a glass substitute and an 
eyeglass, the useless eye appears “as good as new. 
While traveling through Ireland, his native land, 
some years ago, Lord Duflerin, to get to his destina- 
tion, made use of the national jaunting car. The 
driver was particularly loquacious and communica- 
tive, and his flow of conversation was all the more 
free and easy since he had not the slightest idea of 
the rank of his passenger. Not to be unsociable, the 
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future Governor-General asked him what news he 
had to tell. “ As for news, yer honor,” replied the 
unsuspecting driver, “shure I know no news that 
would interist a gintleman like yerself, unless it is 
that one-eye Dufferin is goin’ to marry Kate Hamil- 
ton.” 

Rosa BonHeEuvR, according to the London World, 
has retired for some time from the public sight. 
Caring more for work than for notoriety, she has 
devoted many years to one immense and most pictur- 
esque subject, in which horses in action take the prin- 
cipal part, and which is not yet near completion. 
The following lively account given by a French lady 
of a visit the other day may amuse our readers: “| 
had never seen Rosa Bonheur ; but Madame in- 
sisted on driving me down, as any friend of hers 
was sure of a welcome from the artist. The 
country was charming, and as we approached the 
gates I noticed a working-man in a blouse, with short 
thick gray hair, eagerly on the look-out for the car- 
riage. My friend shook hands with him with effusion, | 


Pleasant 


A Wer BianKet.—The Chester (Pa.) vening 
News has the following: 

A few days ago a couple of young bloods entered 
the smoking-car of a Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad train, and tried to turn one of 
the seats before sitting down. The seat was locked; 
but the bloods didn’t mind that, and one of them 
took out his knife to pick the lock. While he was at 
work, an elderly gentleman, seated behind the bloods, 
quietly remarked that they ought not to ao that. 
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and I noticed that this curious owvrier wore brilliants 
at the cuffs and collar of his shirt. I was beginning 
to meditate on the eccentricity of an artist’s house- 
hold, when the working-man turned to me with the 
frank and charming manner of Rosa Bonheur herself, 
and welcomed me to the pleasantest of visits in the 
pleasantest of country houses.” 


Says Dr. Eggleston, “One peculiar good fortune 
of our country is that our poets and men of reputa- 
tion in literature have been, with the single exception 
of poor Edgar Poe, men of great purity of character. 
The first race of American authors have left no stain 
upon American life. Bryant, Whittier, Longfellow, 
Emerson and Hawthorne have led lives that would 
be blameless and spotless in a minister or woman., 
Take twenty of our greatest authors, and you will 
find men of singular uprightness. It behooves us to 
stretch out our hands and bless God that nothing they 
have written will bring a blush to the cheek of 
coming generations.” 









Readings. 


other, and bring the children and your sewing; and 
you’re such a stranger, we don’t see half enough of 
you’ And then me and Julia we'll courtesy and 
walk off'a piece, and I’]] say to Julia: ‘ Did you ever 
see such a horrid old fright as she looks in that wrap- 
per? And then Julia she’ll say: ‘The idear of any- 
body having false teeth filled? And then I’ll say: 
‘Yes, and what a homely lot of dirty little brats them 
young ones of her’n is!’ Let’s play it; what do you 


"> 
say ? 





“That's all right, old man,” returned the blood, 
“we know what we’re about, so just keep your, 
clothes on.” 

“Don’t you know that you are liable to prosecu- 
tion for that ?” continued the old gentleman, mildly. 
“Tt’s the same as burglary in the eyes of the law. If 
you want the seat turned, ask the conductor, and_ he 
will do it for you.” 

“You talk as though you knew a good deal,” said | 
one of the bloods, looking up with a sarcastic smile. | 
“How long have you been in the railroad business ?” 

“ About twenty-five years,” returned the old gentle- 
man, gently. | 

The blood looked just a little bit surprised as he 
asked : “ And pray, what position do you hold now ?” | 

“T am president of the road,” returned Mr. Hinck- 
ley, “and if you disobey any further rules of the road 

| I shall call upon the officers to arrest you.” 
| The young bloods took the rear car, while the 
passengers smiled. 


“PLayina CALLING.’—Did not these little girls 


— 


might have seen themselves in it? 

“What kind of house will we play?” asked one 
little girl of another. 

“Oh, play calling,’ replied the other. “ Mary, 
here, she can be Mrs. Brown, and sit on the step, anc 
me and Julia will call on her and ask her how she 
is, and how her husband is, and if the baby’s got over 
the measles, and tell her how nice she looks in her 
new wrapper, and hope it won’t hurt her much when 
she has that tooth filled. And then we’ll say: ‘Good- 
bye, Mrs. Brown, come and see us some time or 


80 hold the mirror up to nature that their elders | 


A poy’s father (an Irishman on board a steamer 
on Lake Erie) had just put a patch upon the hinder 
part of his son’s trousers, and cloth not being at hand, 
he had, as an expedient for stopping the gap, inserted 
a piece of an old straw bonnet ; in so doing, he had not 
taken the precaution to put the smooth side of the 
plait inwards, and in consequence young Teddy, 
when he first sat down, felt rather uncomfortable. 
“ What’s the matter wid ye, Teddy? what makes ye 
wriggle about in that way? Sit aisy, man; sure 

}enough, haven’t ye a straw-bottomed chair to sit 
down upon all the rest of your journey, which is 
more than your father ever had before you?” 

A LATE well-known member of the Scottish bar, 

|when a youth, was somewhat of a dandy. He was 
| going to pay a visit in the country, and was making 
|a great fuss about his preparing and the putting up 
his habiliments. His old aunt was much annoyed at 
all this bustle, and stopped him by the somewhat 
| contemptuous question: “ Whaur’s this you’re gaun’, 
| Robby, that ye mak sic a grand wark about yer 
claes ?” 

The young man lost temper, and pettishly replied : 
““T’m going to the devil.” 

| “’Deed, Robby, then,” was the quiet answer, “ye 

| needna be sae nice, he’ll juist tak ye as ye are.” 


| In one-of the freedmen’s schools a lad was to 
{receive a prize banner for reciting the Ten Com- 
mandments. He advanced to the platform, and the 
| superintendent asked him hisname. His reply was: 
|“ Well, sah, mas’er calls me Cap’n, but my maiden 


| name’s Moses.” ‘ 
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FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 


N addition to the new dress materials described in | 














| our last, there are shown very handsome, fancy | 
silks, intended to be made up alone or in com- | 
bination with plain silks. ‘hey are brocaded, | 
checked, striped and figured in all conceivable com- 
binations of design and coloring. For instance, | 
bright autumn leaves upon a dark green ground; 
black, covered with golden palm-leaves; pale pink 
rose-buds upon dark blue. Rich velvets of this style 
for vestings, cuffs, etc., are also imported. These 
fabrics cost from two dollars and fifty cents to seven 
dollars per yard. While it cannot be denied that | 
they are very elegant, so pronounced are they that 
it is easy to predict that they will be out of fashion 
in a season or two. So we would not advise any lady | 
of moderate means to invest in them, unless to re- | 
model a suit which she already has, or for some other ! 
special reason, unless she is already well supplied 
with the equally stylish, plainer, standard materials 

More sensible dress goods are the dark gray, | 
myrtle-green and bronze cloths, with the soft checks, | 
Scotch plaids and camel-hairs. These are often | 
made plainly, with the short, round walking-skirt, 
the scarf drapery, and the long, well-fitting coat, the 
only trimming, perhaps, being rows of machine- | 
stitching, silk folds or collars, cutis and pockets of | 
contrasting velvets, with a plentiful garniture of but- | 
tons. These are of shaded pearl, steel and brass in | 
bullet-shape, and of silk, covered with a crocheted | 
netting, the last often of two colors, Another favorite | 
trimming is with the wide, woven braids resembling | 


embroidery. 


| it is a complete garment. 


' in what is called the 


| front and side breadths. 


Hashion Deparlment, 


Among the new models for street costumes is the 
Trocadero, or Exposition suit. This is similar to 
the kilt suit, lately so popular, but differs in this, that 
The upper part is closely 
fitted, like a polonaise, down to a considerable dis- 
tance below the waist line; the back, made with five 
seams, ends like a coat. The deep kilting is sewed 
to the front, and is attached to a belt in the back, to 
pass under the jacket part. The join is concealed by 
a broad scarf, which is attached at one of its ends to 
the left side, passing around the front under the 


jacket gathered into a large puff, the other end meet- 


ing the starting-place, and falling gracefully at the 
side or back. Buttons, pockets, folds, ete., may be 
arranged according to individual fancy. This ex- 


'ceedingly pretty suit may easily be made by any lady 


of taste and ingenuity. 

Overskirts and polonaises are frequently made up 
“washerwoman style ;” that is, 
with a wide piece turned up at the bottom of the 
Tn a combination suit, with 
a short skirt, this is very effective when of a contrast- 
ing color. If of the same material as the rest of the 


dress, when the two sides of the goods are unlike, the 
| right side is turned outward and joined by a hidden 


seam near the lower edge. Overskirts generally are 
more bouffant. 

New ribbons are of plush and satin. New flowers 
are of velvet, satin and chenille. Besides thé various 
shades of cardinal, Jacqueminot and magenta, there 
is a new red, a bright cherry color, called Niniche. 
Among the latest nuvelties are velvet pockets, em- 


broidered in gold or bright colors, to be worn with 
the new, black velvet, embroidered belts. 





Poles and 


Comments, 





Autumn Days. | 





OW, in this lovely time of the year, when the 
N skies are blue, the days clear, the woods fair, 
and the hillsides bright with aster and golden- 
rod—when the swamps are gay with joe-pie, and ver- 
nonia, and cardinal, when the sweet-gum, and the 
sumach, and the dogwood are beginning to flame, the 
country is especially enchanting. Those who have 
missed its earlier attractions will find that they have 
lost little if they can spend a week, or even a day, 
away from the city. The pure air, with the freedom 
from the excessive heat of a few weeks ago, will, in 
itself, prove beneficial, tu say nothing of the soothing 
influence of beautiful autumn pictures, For instance, 
rolling, emerald-green hills, gilded with sunlight ; 
distant woods, with their rich blendings of light and 
shadow, veiled in gauzy blue ; swift, foaming cascades, 
overhung by delicate fern and blushing blackberry ; 
winding, woodland roads, bordered by purple gerar- 
dia; high, glistening rocks, everrun with crimson 
Virginia-creepers; and, above all, the gorgeous illu- 
minations of sunset. ‘Io one who delights in color, 





this is of all seasons the most magnificent. 

This, we think, is a good opportunity to say, be 
wise. Life is teeming with enjoyments, if we will 
take them. 





A walk on one of these rare mornings, 


with congenial companionship, in close communion 
with nature, through the media of silvery waters, and 
graceful vines, and waving trees, with dazzling foliage, 
or a ride of exploration along some romantic stream, 
or to some historical locality, or about some curious 
formations—may wake and keep within you forever, 
associations so sweet and precious that while time en- _ 
dures, you would scarce exchange for them/any 
amount of portable wealth. Spiritual values are 
estimated very differently from material. A certain 
path in the woods, a particular tree in the meadow, 
one day in the year, the perfume of a flower, a ribbon, 
a glance, a smile—ah, you and the angels know what 
these are worth toyou. And it is of things like these, 
or the spirit of them, linked one to another like a 
chain, that our life is made. It is not that at such a 
place we were born, at another educated, at still 
another performed our part in the world’s work, or 
that, at certain times we owned certain goods, or 
passed through certain vicissitudes. Our inner life, 
our real life, is a series of pictures, and we lived most 
when these were the most beautiful. To live well, to 
to live truly, then, we should store away in our memo- 
ries the most of beauty, both of sight and soul, that 
we can. 

So you will understand when we say, It matters 
not whether your dress is purchased to-day or next 
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week—whether that errand is accomplished now or 
hereafter; these, and many other things, can wait, 
for you are not in absolute need. But these wondrous, 
hyaline days will not, and you do require their rest- 
ful ministrations. Let half a dozen things go to be 
taken up again or not, as you may see fit in the future, 
and enjoy the present. Take the money you have 
laid away for Hamburg edgings, and an equally 
happy little band may content themselves with plain 
hems, and rejoice in a romp and a lunch under the 
fragrant pines, and carry gladsome hearts home with 
their brilliant autumn bouquets. Or, instead of the 
new silk skirt, make a sham with your old one—and 


you may hire a carriage for your little company, and | 


stove off the threatened attack which otherwise would 
cause you to spend twice as much for medicine and 
doctors’ bills, to say nothing of the disturbance caused 
by your illness, and your having no opportunity to 
wear your new dress. 

Oh, how short-sighted far too many are! It is not 
enough that we have sufficient to eat and to wear, and a 
roof over our heads, and that we keep the laws of the 
land. We may lack in none of these particulars, and yet 
be very, very poor Do you not remember that one 
said, “Is not the life more than meat?” Then let us 
live as if we really thought so—as if we believed 
that our minds and hearts were more than our bodies, 
and let the tricking-out of our persons give way, if 
need be, to our elevated enjoyment of these glorious 


autumn days. 
] society,” means fashionable society. But, accord- 
ing to the New York Tribune, it may be found else- 
where than in this charmed and envied circle. “One 
good effect,” says the Tribune, “of the fashion in late 
years of summer migration from town to country is, 
that those who go have an opportunity of making 
their way into better society than any they have 
known. Many a fat, pushing little matron, no doubt, 
will shake her head incredulousiy over this assertion. 
Has she not dragged her husband, season after season, 
to Newport, the Branch, the Springs, dressing, smirk- 
ing, maneuvring, all to make her way into a certain 
set, and what has it profited her? They snubbed her 
abroad, and always cut her dead if they met her 
afterward at home. ‘No, no,’ she declares, ‘summer 
holidays are no time to get into good society.’ She 
and her pretty, tawdry, vapid girls sit miserable and 
envious on the hotel porch or in the ball-room watch- 
ing the gay, indifferent crowds go by, not knowing 
that all the men and women have their eye fixed 
upon some ‘circle’ a little higher than their own, 
which they would like to enter. 

“‘Meanwhile, Tad, her boy, down spearing for eels 
with the fishermen or out in the hay-fleld, dirty, 
freckled, disreputable, has made his way into better 
company than you shall find in any court iv Europe. 
He has no notion of any such thing; talk to him of 
nature, its meaning, and he would think you a prig 
and a fool; it is eels he is after or partridges; he 
skins, shoots and munches them afterward; what is 
the eternal cry of the sea to him, or the tender splen- 
dors of the dawn? Yet no matter how coarse or 
practical he is, he has unconsciously learned the 
wholesome lesson taught by good companions. He 


Good Society. 


N the common acceptation of this phrase, “good 


has gone outside of the town and town thoughts, and 
found out there is a big world lying beyond, a world of 
growth, of slow, gentle, mighty changes, with which 
money has nothing to do. Not that the town culture is 
bad for the boy; if he can have but one kind of educa- 





tion, let him have that at its best. Our teachers are but 
just now beginning to see the necessity of giving him 
both kinds In Massachusetts and Pennsylvania out- 
door schools are formed, in which the boys are taken 
out to live with nature, with teachers beside them to 
interpret her meanings. The success of the schools, 
of course, will depend on what sort of interpreters 
these are. But even poor Tad, who is voted a bore 
by his mother and a nuisance by the farmer, grows 
more simple and genuine in living thus face to face 
with the beginning of things. A week’s camping 
out will shatter his self-conceit, and throw him back 
on his own resources more than reading all the wis- 
dom of Epictetus or the high thinking of Plato. It 
is something for him even to see that a potato can 
sprout and grow with no sharp dealing or reference 
to the money market. He does not know that he is 
learning a lesson, but he learns it all thesame. A 
summer spent in the mountains or at the shore (not 
in the hotel, mind you,) will fill his memory with 
rare, fine pictures which will last until his old age, 
and bring nature closer to him than years of poring 
over Virgil’s Eclogues. 

“Tad finds his way into this best of all good com- 
pany for the same reason that he finds his way into 
bad—~-he is a born explorer, being a boy. But his 
mother and sisters sit in-doors and stare at the Ger- 
man and Worth dresses, and his father spares time to 
rush down from the office on Sunday, and brings the 
papers and the price-current with him, and the rest 
of us go to the country for the fresh air or the fishing, 
or perhaps the snipe, and chatter incessantly about 
Communism, or Beaconsfield and his Indian empress, 
or Edison, or complain that we find so few com- 
panionable people in the cottages or hotels this sum- 
mer. In the meantime the greatest of all queens 
holds open court in every forest and field—the 
poorest laborer out on his half-day holiday, is wel- 
come to it as the peer. She can afford to laugh at 
human rank. If we want wise companions, there 
they are; the oak rustling overhead; the grub that 
clings to the dead leaf; the stones with their marvel- 
ous veining underground—how many volumes would 
unfold the facts about them? Why not go out and 
try and spell a little of this knowledge, old as the 
world, to take back with us into shop and office? 
We think our friends in the hotel vulgar and restless. 
Here are coinpanions for us of ancient descent, with 
whom David held high converse, and to whom the 
Master turned for comfort when the end drew near— 
so truthful were they, so full of eternalcalm. There 
are no thoughts like their thoughts; the voice of man 
has never learned their lofty language. Yet the 
poorest of us can enter unsummoned into this noble 
company.” 


The Use and Care of Books. 
Pree Pattie t DUANE DOTY, Superintendent 





of Public Instruction in Chicago, gives, in the 

Young Folks’ Rural, the following rules and regu- 
lations for the proper use and care of books. They 
are well worth studying: 

1. Always handle books with the greatest care and 
delicaey, but never touch them with damp or soiled 
hands. 

2. Always take a book from the shelf by the back, 

but never pull it from the shelf by the binding at the 
top. 
3. Always place a large book upon a table before 
opening and consulting it, but never lean with elbows 
or arms upon the pages of an open book, nor place 
anything upon it. 
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4. Always open a large book in the middle, press- 
ing each half flat upon the table before turning the 
leaves, but never hold a book against the edge of a 
table. 

5. Always open a book from the front, not from the 
ends,or corners, but never crack and spoil the bind- 
ing by opening it farther than to bring both sides of 
the cover into the same plane. 

6. Always turn the leaves of a book rapidly from 
the top with the middle or forefinger, but never by 
pushing them with the thumb or finger, wet or dry. 

7. Always hold a book in the left hand, the thumb 
and little finger upon the pages, and the three fingers 
upon the back of the cover, and never sit by a stove 
while reading a book, for it warps the cover and dims 
the lettering. 

8. Never write, make extracts or take notes with 
pen or pencil upon paper laid upon the pages of an 
open book, or upon the cover of a library book. 

9. Never place any pen or pencil marks upon the 
blank leaves or margins, nor turn down the corners of 
any leaves. 

10. Always put a book right end up into its place 
in the book-case, but never allow it to drop from the 
book-case or consulting-table to the floor. 

11. Always keep books, when not in use, in neat rows 
on the shelves of the book-cases—the books of sets 
together; but never leave scraps of paper, pencils, or 
anything else, in any book. 

1 . Always use alight, soft cloth for wiping books, 
and a light, soft duster for dusting them; but never 
attempt to dry by a tire a book that has been wet, as 
it will blister the cover. 

13. Always return a book the moment you have 
finished reading or consulting it, so as not to deprive 
others of its use. 

14. Always report at once any damage to a book, 
and also any typographical or other errors discovered 
in it. 

15. General directions concerning books: Never 
lean upon books in bookstores or libraries. Cover 
borrowed books. Never loan borrowed books, papers 
or magazines, nor leave them within the reach of 
small children. Promptly return all borrowed books 
and magazines. Cut leaves with a paper cutter, but 
never with a sharp knife or a dull finger. 


Art Embroidery. 





NTERESTED as we always are in the subject of 
| art, we are especially so in that branch relating to 
household decoration, as one which strongly 
appeals to our love of home, and our natural desire to 
make it of all places the most beautiful. So it is 
with pleasure that we take up a journal, referred to 
elsewhere, devoted to this subject. 

Needlework, we rejoice to see, is elevated to its true 
position as an art, in which every woman should, in 
a degree, strive to excel. Remembering the wonder- 
ful productions of feminine skill, shown at our Expo- 
sition, as South Kensington work, we wonder that 
any could be satisfied with even perfection in the 
conventional Berlin-wool embroidery. If the women 
of our country can, by any means, be interested in 
crewel-work alone, a great good will have been accom- 
plished. 

The foundation for this species of needlework may 
be silk, satin, cloth, velvet or almost any fabric, but 
coarse linen, crash or burlaps will be quite as effec- 
tive. The yarns are soft and finely colored, and only 
when of the best quality are they worth using. The 
mode of work is very simple. With a fine darning- 
needle, the first stitch is put in as though for back- 





stitch, and the needle is brought out to the left of the 
stitch a little below its upper end. The needle must 
always be to the left of the stitches, the thread to the 
right, and the embroiderer works from her, bringing 
the needle and the pattern toward her. A blended, 
moss-like effect of the stitches is desirable, in the 
completed work, and it is not best to outline a design, 
but gradually develop it. Extra stitches, veinings, 
etc., often of silk, may be added afterward. Care 
must be taken that the material does not show 
through, and that the wrong side is smooth, as arti- 
cles in crewel-work are not lined. When a piece of 
embroidery is finished, it should be placed face down- 
ward upon a thick flannel, a damp cloth and thena 
dry one laid on the back and pressed with a large 
iron. If soiled, it may be washed in luke-warm, 
strained bran-water, without soap. 

So much for the technical part. But to embroider 
successfully is not so easy as it seems. Patience, 
taste and skill are necessary. The embroiderer de- 
signs her own pattern, and draws it directly on the 
material, shading and coloring according to her own 
fancy, so that every effective piece of crewel-embroi- 
dery may be considered a work of art. In flowers, a 
semi-conventional form should be followed, with 
little shading, as a flat effect is desirable. It will be 
seen that the work can never become very common, 
but ladies who are willing to persevere in the attempt, 
may adorn their rooms with mats, and chairs, and 
hangings far more handsome than they could procure 
for money. 


Honesty the Best Policy. 


this adage is to be found in the loss of control 

in China and India markets which has been 
suffered by British manfacturers of cotton goods To 
this market, England sent thin muslins, stiffened and 
weighted with clay, which sold freely until the buyers 
discovered how worthless they were. The Pull Mall 
Gazette now admits, with regret, that the superior and 
more honest American goods are steadily crowding 
British cottons out of China, and it calls to mind that 
the factory hands of Lancashire, during the recent 
strikes, urged that one cause of the depressed state of 
trade was adulteration, for which the masters and not 
the hands were responsible. 


A RECENT striking illustration of the truth of 


Marrying in Haste, 


unhappiness. The whole future of a man ora 

woman’s life is determined by the marriage con- 
tract, and to enter into this contract without due 
consideration is among the worst of follies. Says a 
thoughtful writer: “If the old axiom that haste 
makes waste is true as applied to the ordinary affairs 
of life, it may be said that undue haste often results 
in unspeakable misery in matrimonial alliances. 
Love is proverbially blind; he is more—he is will- 
fully blind, and should be made to open his eyes. A 
little common sense mingles advantageously with 
everything; so far from being out of place, it is an 
absolute essential to safety in affairs of the heart. 
Many a girl has had her whole happiness for life de- 
stroyed because she obstinately chose to form her esti- 
mate of the character of a suitor exclusively by his 
behavior toward her, and his professions of love, 
rather than by his conduct in regard to others. It is 
a pretty safe rule that a man whose life is but an 
exemplification of selfshness will not long continue 


[ osha lies the cause of a large amount of 
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generous in his relations to his wife. Character is 
seldom revolutionized by marriage. There may be 
a slight reform temporarily; it rarely lasts long. 
And men suffer as well as women from ill-assorted 
marriages. Many a towering ambition has been 
crushed, many a cupful of happiness has been con- 
verted into the dregs of bitterness, from the neglect 
of a young man to become thoroughly acquainted 
with a girl before engaging himself to her.” 


America at the Paris Exposition. 





our government, and the small aid and encour- 

agement it gave to exhibitors, we have gained most 
gratifying awards and honors at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. 

“Our collective educational exhibit receives a 
peculiar recognition. Sir Charles Reed, the chair- 
man of the London School Board, has addressed a 
note to our minister, Mr. Welsh, commending the 
exhibit in the highest terms, and asking if an appli- 
cation could be entertained for a gift of it to the 
schools of the city of London. The jurors have 
awarded to this exhibit a grand diploma of honor. 
But this award, high as it is, will hardly afford such 
sincere satisfaction on this side of the water as Sir 
Charles Reed’s flattering request. 

“Our agricultural implements very nearly exhaust 
the category of prizes, as in this branch we take all 
the highest honors, as well as all the second, most of 
the third, beside a great number of minor distinctions. 
Nearly everything that we have sent of this descrip- 
tion is judged to be the best of its kind, and many 
new inventions, unknown and unprovided for in the 
= are unstintedly praised in special ver- 

icts. 


ik spite of the mortifying indifference shown by 


Materialism in the Church, 

HE materialism of the age is not confined to peo- 
ple outside of the churches. Take this which 
we clip from the paragraph column of a daily 

newspaper: “About five-sixths of the weight of the 
human body is water. The Rev. J. W. Bancroft has 
been ciphering on the problem: ‘If the bodies of all 
the dead are raised in the Resurrection, will not the 
amount of water thus withdrawn from the earth be 
enough to exhaust all the water on the globe? He 
writes to T’he Churchman that, having calculated how 
much water was comprised in the bodies of all who 
have lived during six thousand years, he is convinced 
that the amount would be only a little more than one 
cubic mile.” 

The same inability to get above material ideas, and 
to think of spiritual bodies as more really substantial 
than material bodies, which are subject to perpetual 
change and disintegration, was shown not long since 
by another clergyman. Being a little in doubt as to 
the capacity of the Holy City, New Jerusalem, he 
made a series of calculations in order to be sure that 
it would hold all the redeemed after the final judg- 
ment. As described by John, “The city lieth four- 
square, and the length is as large as the breadth: and 
he measured the city with a reed, twelve thousand 
furlongs. The length, and the breadth, and the 
height of it were equal.” A furlong being the eighth 
part of a mile, this would give a city fifteen hundred 
miles long, and of equal breadth and height. Taking 
these dimensions, and then entering into a calcula- 
tion as to the number of the human race who would 
probably be saved, the reverend teacher went on to 
cut up, in imagination, this solid city, which had come 
down from Heaven, into rectangular‘rooms, so many 

VOL. XLVI.—38. 





yards square, and found that there would be quite 
enough to give one to every redeemed soul as a 
place of residence in which to live and enjoy itself to 
all eternity ! 

We remember the feeling of suffocation that came 
over us at the thought of living in one of these apart- 
ments forever and ever. 

The bold materialism of all this would provoke a 
smile, if matters of such grave and sacred interest 
were not involved. 


Burning Letters. 
(See Engraving.) 


| WONDER if I am wiser 





Than I was a year ago? 
They say that we grow better 
As seasons come and go— 
I scarcely know. y 


Ah, now into nothing crumbling 
Are his words of living flame, 
Penned when his heart’s devotion 
Was burning just the same— 

Before she came ! 


And now, like a white moth’s fluttering, 
Quick to flame, then shriveled shrink, 

Her treacherous notes whirl swiftly, 
Soon into dust to sink, 

Her heart, I think. 


There go all his lagging letters, 
And at last his cruel one; 

My heart and they are ashes— : 
But is the conflict done, 
The victory won? 


It may be that I am wiser; 
It must be ’tis better so; 

Yet, oh, to be as foolish 
As just a year ago, 


And never know! FANNIE. 


Pipsissewa. 





[A correspondent sends us the following graceful 
parallel between our “Pipsey” and the plant whose 
name she has chosen as a nom de plume | 


Chimaphila umbellata. I wonder if Pipsey would 
recognize herself under that name? I do not know, 
I am sure, but I think many of her friends would be 
able to trace resemblances. 

The name Chimapiila is derived from two Greek 
words, raeaning winter and a lover. The pipsissewa, 
with its smooth, polished, evergreen leaves, certainly 
deserves the name. And does not our Pipsissiway 
also? For, with her ever-blooming, ever-fresh, ever- 
young heart, do not her solid graces flourish well 
amid the winter of sorrow, and suffering, and ignor- 
ance, and poverty? Yes, as occasionally we learn 
from the expressions of gratitude through the pages 
of the magazine ; though we believe we hear only a 
few of them. 

Both Pipsissiway and pipsissewa are fair and 
vigorous always, growing in freshness and lightening 
and cheering all around them. But there are times 
when both are lovelier than usual, when blossoms 
the perfected beauty of their natures. Then, with 
banners of purity and with petals of snow, with 
amethysts of royalty and with anthers of violet, they 
proclaim to the world the glory of their Father. 

Bright and brave as both are, they will put up 
with no nonsense. Both are armed against the fool- 
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hardy. The leaves of the wintergreen are rich and 
glossy, but are edged with barbs capable of punishing 
any one who roughly handles them. So we may be 
sure that Pipsey well knows how to resent any pre- 
sumption. 


Long may they flourish! MARGARET. 


Publishers’ Deparlment 
THE WOME MAGAZINE FUR 1879, 


Our readers can hardly have failed-to notice the 
improved appearance and superior attractions of the 
HomE MaGazinE during the past year. In beauty 
of typography and illustration, and in real interest 
and value, it will bear favorable comparison with the 
most popular magazines in the country. 

For the coming year, we have made arrangements 
for giving our subscribers a still more attractive and 
beautiful magazine. The new Serial Story, to be com- 
menced in January, will be by 


VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 


So long a favorite with our readers This will be 
followed by a story from the author of “His Dear 
LitrLe Wirr,” entitled 


“TENDER AND TRUE.” 


All the old favorite writers for our magazine will 
be retained, and new writers of talent added to the 
list. Rosella Rice has in preparation a series of arti- 
cles giving reminiscences of the old pioneer life of 
the West, to be called 


“FADING FOOT-PRINTS; 


Or, THE LOWLY LIVES OF LONG AGO.” 


“ Pipsey” will continue her talks on social life and 
home matters, which have always been spicy and 
good. Having about emptied her “ Basket,” she is 
going to make the rounds of her “ NeIGHBORHOOD,” 
and give us some sharply-drawn sketches of the peo- 
ple about her, with their sayings, and doings, and 
ways of life. Then there will be a series of 


“ Letters from Mrs. Sam Starkey,” 


Whose quaint humor, keen observation and common- 
sense ways of putting things, have already made her 
a great favorite with Western readers, While plea- 
sant “ Chatty Brooks” is going to give us 


“WRINKLES AND DIMPLES; 
Or, MYSELF AND MY GIRLS.” 


But we cannot take the space to tell of all that is 
in preparation for our readers; but of one thing they 
may be sure, excellent and attractive as the Homr 
MaGazINE has been during the present year, it will 
be more excellent and attractive in 1879. 





PREMIUMS TO CLUB-GETTERS. 


It will be seen, on reference to our Prospectus, that 
we ofler our Club-getters some new and very desirable 
articles as premiums for clubs. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN. 


The original letters from which the following ex- 
tracts are taken have been submitted to the publishers 
of the HomE MaGaAzinE, who vouch for their genu- 
ineness. 

Mr. W. A. Shaw, of Houston, Texas, writes, under 
date of September 7th: 

“ Agreeable to your request, I report after using 
your ‘Oxygen Treatment.’ That I have been greatly 
benefited by it, lam happy to acknowledge. But } 
am not cured. I have used two-thirds of the inhaler 
water. A prolonged absence from the city at two 
different times, probably interfered with the better 
action of the treatment. The results attained so far 
have been these: | had a distressing catarrh, which 
obliged me sometimes to rise from my meals to ex- 
pectorate. It seemed as if there was a lump in my 
throat that would not let my food go down properly. 
That is all or very nearly all gone, and it is very 
rarely I expectorate at all. My food tastes better, 
and my chest has expanded one inch, but no increase 
of weight. The general effect on my system has been 
very good. My right nostril of which I wrote is 
some better, but still adheres up the nostril, though 
I must say it is improved a great deal.” 

In this letter Mr. Shaw wrote for a new supply of 
Oxygen. But a few days afterward wrote again, 
saying: “I wrote you on Saturday to send me an- 
other supply. I write now to say that I am improv- 
ing so fast that I believe the balance of what I have 
on hand will do me, and if not started, don’t send.” 


Under date of September 5th, Mr. Charles W. 
Maysen, of Kingston, Ga., writes: 

“T have waited until the present in order that I 
might be thoroughly satisfied as to the effect of the 
‘Compound Oxygen’ on my daughter. She has used 
about one-half the three months’ supply, and I regard 
her as materially improved. 

“The summer has been exceedingly unpropitious, 
the unusually excessive heat debilitating and depress- 
ing those in perfect health. My daughter reports 
that but for the exhilarating and strengthening effects 
of the ‘Compound Oxygen,’ she could not have kept 
up during the summer. She finds that she cannot sit 
in a stooping posture, but is obliged to sit erect, as in 
the position assumed in taking the Oxygen. Breath- 
ing is much more perfect, full and easy, feeling that 
the air penetrates and fills portions of the lungs not 
used forsome time. Her general health seems much 
better, spirits more cheerful, appetite good and 
strength improving. She still coughs, but /ess than 
formerly. If improvement goes on during the latter 
half of the three months in proportion to the first 
half, I feel sanguine of permanent benefit. * * * I 
dread the approach of winter, but hope she may be 
so fortified and strengthened by the treatment that 
she may be enabled to pass through unharmed.” 


In the early part of August last, a clergyman in 
Orange, New Jersey, seventy-one years of age, wrote 
as follows to Drs. Statkey & Palen: 

“For more than two years I have suffered from a 
catarrhal difficulty, first in the larynx and bronchia ; 
and for a year past it has taken the form of a diar- 
rhea. This has not yielded to any medicine. * * * 
My strength is reduced, though I have not been 
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entirely disabled from work. * * * If you think 
that at my age the Compound Oxygen Treatment 
would be helpful, please send me by express C. O. D. 
what will give me a fair trial—say for two months. 
But if you think that at my age it is not worth while 
to contend with the weakness that I have upon me, 
please be frank, and act at once on your judgment, 
for it will not ‘discom pose me to accept an adverse 
conclusion.” 

The treatment was sent. At the end of three 
weeks a most decided improvement was reported ; 
and at the end of six weeks the patient wrote in part 
as follows. * * * “My appetite is strong, eating 
followed by no pain or drowsiness, and I eat fruit 
and vegetables ad lib.—a thing not allowable for the 
last thirteen months before. My sleep is sound and 
satisfying, without dreams; and often [ work the day 
through without lying down. 

“My strength is in all respects up to the full 
health-mark. I enjoy walking, and I enjoy work. 

“The weakness in the leg caused by sciatica has 
mostly passed away. Sometimes I take a long walk 
without being reminded of it at all. 

“My breathing is deeper and fuller than for many 
years before. I should say than ever before, if it did 
not seem preposterous for a person seventy-one years 
old to say such a thing of himself. * * * At present 
I am resting from the use of the Compound Oxygen, 
for I do not know why I should just now continue it. 
My friends are rejoicing in my improved looks, and 
say I never looked better; and certainly, for three 
years and a half I have not written a letter with the 
ease and comfort with which I am writing this. 

“With feelings of gratitude to God which I cannot 
express, and with sincere congratulations to you on 
the precious stewardship which I believe you have in 
your hands, I am, etc.” 

Drs. Starkey & Palen’s office is at 1112 Girard 
Street, Philadelphia. See their advertisement on 
fourth page of cover HoME MAGAZINE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, : 


T. S. ARTHUR’S TEMPERANCE WORKS. 


We will send by mail any of the following temperance 
books by T. S. ARTHUR, on receipt of the price: 
Strong Drink; The Curse and the Cure 
Three Years in & Man-Trap...........ccccccccesscecereecees 
Danger; or, Wounded in the House of a Friend. 
PE gO EEDA ONT: 
Woman to the Rescue; A Story of the Crusade 
Ten Nights in a Bar- Room a 
The Wife’s Engagement-Ring..........--:cesseececereseeseeees 1 
The Bar-Rooms of Brantly; or, The New Hotel Ex- 

periment Mian iedidven<sdeptadelavasdsth<ipadpaasdeinceskeussé sontaposnesy 1 
Tom Blinn’s Temperance Society. eee - 
The BET BIG TAG TA VOID. s0sccccccscccccsnsvpasccrsecessedccscoeccs 


T.8. ARTHUR & SON, 227 S. Sixth St., Phila, 


Nilsson Stockingr Supporter, 


For LADIES, MISSES and “ana 
Patented Nov. 4th, 187: 

It has received the highest rec commend 
ation from leading phys sicians, and also 
adopted by the Ladies Dress Reform ot the 
United States. 


Samples, Ladies’, by mail, - 75c 
Misses and Children’s, - - 50c 
Address Ellis Manfg. Co., Waltham, Mass. 


‘Scrap. ‘Pictures, 10c.! 100 Transfer Pictures, 10c.! ! 20 
10 Floral Motto Cards, 10c.! 10 Perforated Mottoes, 10¢.! 
2 Chromo Mottoes, 10c. | 4 fine 6x8 Chromos, 10¢. !.1 Floral Sur- 
prise, Wc.! All for 50c. — paid. AGENTS WANTED! 
Circulars 8e., with samples, 10c.! Stamps taken! J. W. 
FRIZZELL. Baltimore, d., Head-quarters for pictures, 
Mottoes, Frames, etc. 


5 Styles of CARDS, 10c., 10 Besi CHROMOS, 10c. 






a toe eee seceeecescoeceesoeseseees 














with name, Outfit 10c. ze B. HUESTED, Nassau, ’N. po 
ll-y. 





THE CHILDRRN'S PRILND, 


Send 10 cents for Premium List and Sample Copy of 
THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND, an Illustrated Monthly M Maga- 
zine, now entering its fourteenth year; devoted to the 
best interest of the youth of all ages. 


Terms, $1.56 per year, postage included, 


Address M. Y. HOUGH, 
7O6 Arch Street, 


P.O. Box 2019. Philadelphia 
ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE and CHILDREN’S FRIEND, 
one year, $3.00. N—2, 


Snowflake, Chromo, ¢ etc., CARDS, name in 
Northford, Conn, 


50 — and Jet, 10c. U. 3. CarD cor 
bets. LADIES’ PACKAGE.  25cts. 
; 12 Envel- 


CONTAINS 12 sheets good note paper 
opes; 1 Nickle Pen-holder; 1 Yosemite Pen ; 1 Case of 1 
doz. Needles; 1 Silver-plated Thimble; 1 Box Silver- 
plated Hooks and Eyes, (2 doz.:) 1 Chemisette Button: 
1-2 doz. Hair Crimpers. This package by mail Yaw paid 
for 25 cts. Lady Agents wanted. Address, W.K. LAMP- 
HEAR, Baltimore, Md. 

_il—l2 





GET THE BEST. 





= ———— Z 
Webster’s Unabri 
ebster’s Unabridged. 
he best FAMILY help in training children to be- 
come intelligent men and women. 
FR states and. by State Supt’s of 35 different 
States and by 5Q College Pres'ts. 
| 0 het in etymological research and accuracy 
of definitions. 
‘ow thousand words and meanings not found in 
other Dictionaries. 
as 3000 Illustrations, nearly three times as 
many as any other Dictionary. 
Ss" of Webster's is 2Q times as great as that of 
any other series of Dictionaries. 
Published by G & C. MERARIAS, Springfield, Mass. 
Pir new Scalaeee wonderful articles atone- 
Examine th: 


$1 2 


Musical Pt Pi pe;—Made of me. 
wt asf resembling & any Sy 
will imitate perfectly the notes of any Bas 
No, 2. Miniature Char mn.—Suita- 
necklace or watch chain. Size ot goid dollar, Fae 
has sllog. po 's Prayer ot clearly engravedon it New 


Sil beautiful. 
histle.—Loudest 
tamen to 


 <— Sa @< @ 
FOR 25 CTS. 









No. 3. fareka Wi 
and clearest whistle _— cry usetul ior 
ers signals at long st 
Ai 
betel 43 2 Japan nese Parasol.—J 


fit in — market, Fin 
ished in beautiful pon sa Dd 


a lady. 
ii” No. 5.. Ma he Spi er.—Funniest 
thingout, A horrible 


king ‘ellow ,sure to make peopl 
a oe ir creatcsan excitement. 
No.6. M usicai \ 


onder.—A — 
reedinstrument, on which any tune may be pla: | 
Found imitated, from x meabet a eat to a Funch and 
. Pleases 
anon? _ Golden "Water-Pen._ Pro- 
Laetsfor months. Uecsecth i i yi we " 





es. kostage stamps 


@ame 83 ca; 


Tess, 
Eurcka Trick and Novelty Co., 
P.O. Box 4614, 39 Ann St, N.Y. 
This advertisement will not appear again. 
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i SOME MAGAZINE | ADVERTISER. 





FLORILINE! 


“FLORILINE,” For the Teeth and Breath, 


Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or 
living “ animalcul,” leaving them pearly white, impart- 
ing a delightful fragrance to the breath. 


THE FRAGRANT “ FLORILINE” 


removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke. Being partly composed of honey, 
soda and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 


Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Ox- 
ford Street, London, England, and retailed every- 
where. Price 75 cents. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


cofe) We) Sis 
22) 5 
A Great Saving in Actual Cost to Al. 
2 FASHIONABLE CARDS, no 2 alike, with name 
0 cts. 20 Scroll, with name, 10 cts., post- aid. 
GEO. I. REED & CO., NASSAU, % A 


TEEL VIOLIN STRINGS, 
for Purity of Tone, Ease of Execution and Great 
Durability excel all others. Warranted set, 50c. 
EE free. J. Holcomb, P. M. Mallet Creek, 
io 











MIXED CARDS, with name. 13c. 25 Blue Rib- 

bon Cards, with name and Murphy’s picture, 20c. 
Agents’ outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., BRISTOL, Conn. 
BEES. ‘OC you are in any way interested in 


OR HONEY 


B E E easure send you a sample copy of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements 
in Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, 
Section ‘Honey {Boxes, all books and journals, and 
everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing patented. 
Simply send your address on a postal card, written 
plainly, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


602° and Perfumed Cards, (no 3 alike], Name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. CLINTON Bros. Clintonville, Ct. 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY. 


— THE — 


—|WORLD's M( MODEL MAGAZINE. .|= 


*A grand combination ofthe entertaining, pom useful, and 
the beautiful, with fine art engravings and oil pictures in 
each No. PRICE 25c. YEARLY $3, with an 
unequaled remium, two splendid oil pictures, Rock of 
Ages and Whe Lion’s Bride, 15x21 inches, mounted 
on canvas; transportation 50c, extra. 
card for full particulars. Address, 


W.: JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14°h Street. N'-w York. 


Fashionable Perfumeu Cards, (no Jalike,; Name in Jet, 
4 10c. FRANKLIN PRINTING Co , Northford Ct. 




















Send _postal 











Cheapest Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon 


M AGIC* RDS. 


= 60 VIEWSSs x ed 

OuTFITS oS 2c 

HARBACH, 
Philada., Pa. 





CATALOGUE FREE! 
Great Needham { THEO. J. 
Musical Marvel. } 809 Filbert St., 

10— 12. 








¥ NOW FOR THE HOLIDAYS! | 





GIRLS AND BOYS, LOOK! 


Engraver s Model Cabinet, 


The most Useful and Instructive Cresent, 


(Encourage Home Industries.) 


This Cabinet contains all the necessary Tools, Shade, 
Pad, Prepared Blocks, and easy studies. Also a beautiful 
Book of Instruction (Illustrated). 
$5.00 
$3.75 


Price, Complete, No.1, - - 
No.2, - 


“e se 


Ra@- A Handsomely Illustrated Paper, entitled the 
“Engraver’s Model Cabinet,” showing the progress of 
amateurs, and other valuable information, sent to any 
address for stamp. 


G. C. LOEWNTHAL & CO., 


722 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








AT EVERY 
WORLD’S 


PARIS, 1878] 
SWEDEN, 1878 
PHILADA, 1876) EXPOSITION 


SANTIAGO. '75| FOR 12 YEARS 


VIENNA, 1873 
PARIS, 1867 HIGHEST HONORS 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINETORGANS. 
At the Paris Exposition, 1878, they are awarded 
THE GOLD MEDAL, the highest recompense at the 
disposal of the jury. They “have also received the 
GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF SWEDEN & NOR- 
WAY,1878. No other American Organs have 
ever attained highest award at ANY world’s 
Exposition. Sold for cash or payments by instal- 
ments. Latest CATALOGUES, with newest styles, 
vrices, &c., free. MASON &) HAMLIN ORGAN ee 
DAGMAN VoORK, or CHICAGO. 


COMPLE!'5 AKUHEKY GUIDE, BY MAIL, 10c. 


AR ERY ey 
Wi, 
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LESTER SAW. 


During the past yearmany thousand LESTER SAWS have been sold, and, 
so far as we have heard, not one in a thousand has failed to give entire satisfac- 
tion. We warrant them in all respects, and guarantee them to be as good as any 
other saw which sells for double the money. We are now sending them to all 
parts of the world, the demand being as large from other countries as from our 
own. We furnish all other kinds of saws at market rates, but find the demand is 
almost wholly for the Lester. It is a good, practical, working machine, 
with which a boy or a man can earn fair wages, and find plenty of work. 

The New LESTER SAW is made of iron, with all the working parts of steel, 
and weighs 50 pounds. 

_Itis handsomely painted red and green, with red stripes, and presents a beau- 
tiful appearance. Those parts which are not painted are either polished or 
Japanned. 

_ it consists of, first, a ScROLL Saw, with Tilting Table for inlaid work ; arms 18 

m& 2 inches in the clear; clamps which will hold sawsof any length or width, and 
a face them in four different directions; cutting lumber from one-sixteenth to one 
inch in thickness; speed, 1,000 strokes per minute. Second, a CiRcULAR Saw, 
two and one-half inches in diameter, which will cut lumber one-half inch and 
less; with an iron table four by five inches. Third, a DRILLING ATTACHMENT 
with six Stubs’ Steel Drills of various sizes for wood or iron work. Fourth, an 
EMERY WHEEL, with wide and narrow rim. Fifth, a ‘TURNING LATHE, with iron ways and rest, steel centres, and 
three best steel Turning Tools; length of way, 15 inches; distance between centres, 9 inches; swing, 3 inches; length of 
slide rest, 44% inches; number of revolutions per minute, 7,000. 

Also, with each Machine, six Saw-blades, a Wrench, Screw-driver, extra Belt and two sheets of Designs, with a 
nice box for the small tools, and a box for the whole Machine. It is taken apart when shipped, and packed in a 
box, but the working parts are all left in place, and the frame is put together again by a single bolt. 

Price tor everything above named, ~ - - ~ - - ~ - $8.00 
The same without tne Lathe and Circular Saw, =< - ” - - 6.00 

When desired, we furnish with the Lathe a very nice Drill Chuck for working metal and a Tail Stock, with 
Screw Centre, for $2.00 extra. . 

Sent to any address on the receipt of the price. The freight by any of the fast lines is about $1.00 for 1,000 miles. 
Money may be sent by Post-oftice order or Draft on New York. 


MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY, 
74 Chambers Street, New York. 


oe oo — 











St. PaAuL, MINN., April 9th, 1878. 
MILLER’'S FALLS Co., 74 Chambers Street, New York. 

Gentlemen :—In July or August of last year, 1 purchased a Lester Saw of you, the first that was bought in the 
city. I was so much surprised at the machine when it came, that (if I had not seen a picture of it) I should 
have thought you sent me some $15.00 or $25.00 machine. I couldn’t help bragging about it among the boys and 
showing the machine to them. The result was they told other boys. and in a little while it was as good as a circus. 
Fifteen of those boys, that 1 know of, bought machines, and I suppose many more whom I did not know. It sur- 
prises me how such a machine can be sold for $8.00. If you had set the price at $15.00 I would bought one any- 
way. A playmate of mine broke the scroll-saw table and the spur centre of the Lathe. Do yousell duplicates, and 
what is the price of each? Also, have you got any good Saw-blades, and price? I can’t get any good Saw-blades 
here. I wish you had got the iron Lester out first, for it is so much stronger than the other. Hoping for an early 
reply, I remain, Yours truly, DAVID H. DAY, 

31 Dayton Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

I worked two months to get the money to buy the Saw, and was never sorry for it. 


: TO INTRODUC Our beautiful art of orna- 
menting with Decalcomanie 

or Transfer Pictures, we will mail FREE to any address 

a choice selection of samples on receipt of a 3-cent stamp 

to pay postage. 250 superior pictures sent, postage free, 





for 25c. Catalogue and full directions with each package. 
LOCKE & UPHAM, 3 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
10—12. 


AND. 


FREE HOMES. 


HOW TO GET THEM in the best part of thestate. 6,000,000 


acres for sale. For a copy of the *Kuanans Pacific Home- 











address S. J. Gilmore, Land Com'r, Salina, Kansas, 


PERPRZIONE strensthens, enlarges and develops any |. Sample pair 20cts. WELLS MANF’G CO., 
part of the body. $1; Nervous Debility 35 SUDBURY ST., BusTON. 




















yr $1; Invigorating Pills, $1; all post-paid. 10—12. 
Address Dr. VAN HOLM, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. THE 3 Pre ss Prints la. 
bels,cardi 
4-7. Every Man h $ (Self-mker $5) 9 piss sapcrtn 
This book needs no Endorsement.—DR. PALMER. His Own iecatges cf Prac Sen Bin. 





AGENTS WANTED F : SEE sce cismee. SERGEY A Con 
FOR R FRE Printer! oder BELAEY Sc: 
R, MARCH O eee | _e-3 


NEW BOOK, M ; = <pEe , 

In this new volume the Popular Author of NicHT PIAN oO Boned ape oo yop 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrilling | .7* = “gi9s""Gr, — UE /-OCTAVE FTAs. 16 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and Fe ape ag > argains.. ORGANS: ted 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos and sublimity | Stop, only $115; new 9-stops, only $F 3 dd as 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book, | Newspaper with much lehewaicn Sree. ne Tess 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful | DPAN!EZu F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. a 








Terms Liberal, Circulars Free. Address $ 6 6 a week in yourown town. Terms and #9 outtit 
‘ Zz . C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Maine. 
, 10, 11. —y. 
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IN SOLID GOLD 























Royal Ring, $1. Set of Studs, sl. (The Shab) Stud. $1, Priucess Ear Drops, $1. 


THE ONLY PERFECT FAC-SIMILE OF THE REAL DIAMOND IN THE WORLD. 


Pronounced by the Academy of France that A/. Lefevre has really obtained artifictally the true diamond, 
The basis of these gems are pure crystals found in the Sierre Nevadas, from whence they are exported 
to the Lefevre Laboratory in Paris, France, where they are submitted to a chemical and Voltaic process, 
BY WHICH THEIR SURFACES ARE COVERED WITIL A COATING OF PURE DIAMONDS, 
imparting to them all the BritLiaNcy, HARDNEss, and refractive qualities of the natural diamond, and 
making them as desirable for Wear, Brilliancy, and Beauty, as the veritable gems themselves 
The Ring, Studs, and Ear Drops, as displayed in this announceme nt, are accurate engravings of 


SOLID GOLD MOUNTINGS, CONTAINING THE WONDERFUL LEFEVRE DIAMOND, warranted by certificate U.S. Mint ass 


IPT OF ONE DOLLAR we will send free, by REGISTERED MalIL, to any address 
ON RECE . in America, either article as above represented. Our 
“ Book on Diamonds,” with illustrations of artistic Diamond Jewelry in solid (14 k.) gold, mailed free. 

I have seen many imitations of diamonds, but never any that could equal the Lefevre Brilliant.—M. ELLROY, Stamford, Oonn. 

I am in receipt of a pair of the Wonderful Lefevre Rar Drops, ? oue dollar; to say that I am pleased with them hardly fills the 
bill, they are simply ¢ nt.—ANDREW MORRIS, Hornellsville, N, Y 

The Wonderful Lefevre Diamond Ring, for one dollar, came to h: and this morning, it is really elegant, giving entire satisfaction, 
and eliciting wonder and admiration from all who see it.—W. H. REEDY, Ms yg murg. W. Va 

The Lefevre Diamonds, mounted in solid gold, are truly marvelous. —R. AVERY & 80NS. Home and Farm, Louisville, Ky. 

The eminently successful experiments of M. Lefevre silences all rare ty ‘of ys artificial reproduction of the truc diamond,— 

M. DU FRENOY, the great French Se tie ntist. 

The Lefevre Diamond most effectually disturbs the slumbers of the possessors of costly gems.—Journal of Science. 


B@~ We guarantee the Wonderful Lefevre Diamonds for One Dollar to be mounted in Solid Gold, 
and will cheerfully refund the money if found unsatisfactory. Address all orders to the 


AMERICAN JEWELRY COMPANY, 5 Arcade, CINCINNATI, 0. 


The American Jewelry Company | isa prompt and reliable weune. 





Tucolz! Tucole! Duoole! Zook! 


HOLIDAY PACKAGE, 
POTTERY AND 
SCRAP-BOOK ORNAMENTS. 


TWENTY-FIVE vidas eg 
THE RICHEST 
AND CHOICEST 
IMPORTED 


ON RECEIPT OF $1. POSTAGE STAMPS TAKEN. 
Berlin & Yeddo Chromo Co., P. O. Box, No. 5268. 


111 Fulton Street, New York, 











Leisure Hours is the name of an 
dilustrated Magazine of Choice Lit- 
erature, (it having been changed re- 


eently from a 16-page paper to a 4 
To make known this ae page qua 


zine, the ney yg oe J. tor sombpoeed of Illustrated Articles of vie 
. Co. Travels, Biography, Stories, Poetry, etc, by the 
give eve ery best writers ; containing 120 columns, with hand 

w 


answers this adver- some cover; published monthly; Price 8$1.(0 
tisement, and sends twenty-five cents (send silver, er year; 50 cents for six months: 
currency or one-cent stamps) for a three months’ or three months, 10 cents par copy. 
subscription to Leisure: Hours, a present of a is the cheapest magazine published, all 
beautiful illuminated Motto entitled “ Faith, Hope & and quantity of oe matter considered. 
Charity,” size 6x17 inches, printed in 15 Oil eotors. i is a favorite with all, 
The words are entwined with Calla Lillies, Forget-me-nots, 


lies of the Valley, Pansies. Wheat-heads and Grasses, ay 

printed in all their natural colors Any mere word description ARIT Y 
Sof this Motto gives only a partial idea of its real beauty = 

value. This Motto is worthy a place in every home, and is 

alone really worth double the money asked for a three months’ subscription. Agents wanted in every 
piece. Pianos, Organs, Watches. etc., to the amonnt of 83.000 in prizes given free to Agents, besides 


wee commissions. Complete outfit 35 cents. Canada subscribers must send 5 cents extra for postage. 
News dealers all sell Leisure Hours. ointe where you saw this adv ertisement. 








i f en Christmas and New Year CA R D 10 Lily of the Valley, 10 Scroll, 10 Engraved, 


Cards (Original Designs), no 2 alike, 15¢e. 1-cent 10 Transparent, 1 Model Love-Letter. 1 


Card 


Stamps taken. H. THomas & (o., P. O. Box 1637, Phila. | Case, name on all, 15e. WARD & CO., Northford, Conn. 


11—1. 10-12 
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Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 





Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 





Leamon's Dyes Color Cottons. 





Leamon’s Dyes Color Anything. | 


Warranted the best and cheapest Dyes for all family 
and fancy dyeing. Dresses, Cloaks, Coats, Ribbons, Ties, 
Feathers, anything, can be colored any shade. Any one 
can use them. The expense is trifling. We especially 
recommend the Black as much better than logwood. 
Sold by druggists, or any color sent by mail; large size, 
2%5e.; small size, 15c. Send for Dye Book and beautiful 
Samples, Free. WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Proprietors, 
Burlington, Vt. 8-y. 


TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM 


A Temperance Drama in5 Acts. (A new edition, re- 
vised and improved.) Dramatized by Wm. W. PRATT. 
11 Male, 5 Female characters. Costumes, modern. Prop- 
erties and scenery easily managed. This play has several 
very good ony among others, a first-class Yankee 
character. Time of representation, about two hours. 


Price, 15 Cents. 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, Publishers, 
tf. No. 1 Chambers treet. New York. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY, 


Vital weskness or depression—a weak, ex- 
hausted feeling, no energy or courage, the result of 
mental over-work, indiscretions or excesses, 
or some drain upon the system, is always cured by 
HUMPHREYS’ HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFIC 
No.8. It tones up and invigorates the system. dis- 
pels the gloom and despondency, imparts strength and 
energy, stops the drain and rejuvenates the entire man. 
Been used twenty years with perfect success by thou- 
sands. Sold by dealers. Price, $1.00 per single vial, or 
$5.00 per package of five vials and $2.00 vial of powder. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. Address 
HUMPHREYS’ HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE ys lag 


7-y. 109 Fulton Street. N. Y. 











mie will send free by matl and guarantee ther 
safe arrival in guod condition, our choice, 
@% Fine Hyacinth Bulbsfor = - 1. 
or 20 Fine Tulip Bulbs for - - $1. 
sor 10 Fine Tulip and 3 Hyacirth Bulbs for _ 


§ 
r $ Roses, Fine Winter-blooming, for § 
or 3 Roses,3 Carnations & 3 Bouvardias $ 
Bor 8 Fine Geraniums, 8 sorts, for -  §1. 
for 3 Camellia Japonicas, 3 sortsfor - §1. 
mor 6 Carnations, 6sorts,for - - $ 
morSiirape Vines,8 sorts, for - - § 
or 10 Currant Bushes, 3 sortsfor - §$ 
mor 20 Raspberry Plants,4 sorts for - 
or 50 Strawberry Plants, 5 soris for_ - 00g 
Hundreds of Other Things Cheap. 
For your choice of varieties see Cataloguesg 
ailed free toall who apply. We alco offer 
an immense stock of Fret and Ornamentab 
frees, Evergreens, Shrubs etc. . 
25th Year, 15 Greenhouses, 400 Acres, 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Chio. 





i0—i.. 


LESSONS IN HAIRWORK, 


With specimens, $5.00. Chains worked at$2.00. Address, 
with stamp, Mrs. M. W. BOWEN, 
tf. Sycamore Dale, W. Va. 


PERFORATED CARD FRETWORK. — 


6 Borders, 2 Corner Designs for endless dainty uses! 
New Holiday Work! With Instructions, 50 cts. 
Address M. G. MOORE, 














tt. Sycamore Dale, W. Va. 


GOSSAMER 


Waterproof Garments. 


Get the Genuine! Beware of worthless 
Imitations! Ask for the GOSSAMER 
Waterproof Garments, and see for 
yourself that our trade-mark, “ Gos- 
SAMER WATERPROOF, MANUFACTURED 
BY GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING Co., 
SS BosToN,” is stamped on the loop of the 

Psarment. None are genuine without 
they are so stamped. Our garments 
never, under any exposure, to either 
cold or warm weather, adhere together, or grow soft and 
worthless. No lady or gentleman should go to the Paris 
Exposition without one of our Rubber Garments. Weigh 
from 12 to 16 ounces, can be easily carried in the pocket. 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 


7, 9, 13-3. 289 Devonshire Street, Boston, 











By T. Ss. Arthur. Is the most powerful and con- 
vincing temperance work ever written. Describes the 
work of Murphy, Reynolds, Inebriate Asylums, Reform- 
atory Homes, the Woman’s Crusade, Reform Clubs, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and all the lead- 
ing agencies of reform and cure. Itis just the book to 
warn the young, reclaim the erring, enlighten the peo- 
ple. Fathers should buy it for theirsons, merchants 
for their clerks, manuiacturers for their workmen 
and apprentices. 

“I believe it will be a power in the right direction.”— 
Henry A, Reynolds. 

“Tt is just the book for the times.”—Hon. Wm. E. Dodge. 

“Your admirable work is all right.’’—Hon. Neal Dow. 

** As I closed the book, I thanked God and took cour- 
age.”—Mrs. L. K. Leavitt, Treasurer W. C. T. U. 

Agents report 30 to 100 copies per week. Such 
success proves its worth. Male and female agents 
wanted. Terms liberal. H®BBARD BROS., 733 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


'@ retail price $280 only $65. PIANOS 
RGANS retail price $510 only $135. Great 
; |W bargains. BEATTY. Washington, N. J. 


Flowered, Diamond, no 2 alike 
5 Basket, Roseate, ete. CARDS ONLY {0c. 
Name neatly printed on all. Sta: Printing Co., Northford Ct, 
9-11. 


fo per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 

$5 to $20 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
3—y. 

5 e; -erfumed Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, name 
VU in gold or jet, 10c. Star Card Co , Clintonville, Conn, 
(—Y. 

UPH AM’ ASTHMA Never fails. Sold by all 
da CURE = druggists. 50c. a box. 


G 0 L D Any worker can make $12a day at home. Costly 
3-y. 














outfit free. Address TRUE & Co., Augusta, Me. 





pe EnTs WANTED. $50 


HO TOBE a Month. An Encyclo- 
YOUR OWN podia of ne ond Sorat For 
LAWYER 


usiness Men, Farmers, Me- 
chanics, Property Owners, Ten- 
ants, everybody. every business. Saves many times cost. 
Selling fast. Send for Circular and Terms. 
P. W. ZIEGLER & 00., 618 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
6 PERFUMED CARUS (no two alike) name in Crimson, 
Gold and Jet, 10e. DIME CO., Clintonville, Ct. 








GOOD NEWS TO ALL OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. 


We wil send free by mail to any one desiring pleasant 
and profitable employment, a beautiful Chromo and 
confidential circular of the American and European 
Chromo Company, showing how to make money. We 
have something entirely new, such as has never been 
offered to the public before. There is lots of money in it 
for agents. Address, inclosing a 3-cent stamp for return 
postage on Chromo, 

1—1 F. GLEASON, 19 Essex St., Boston, Mass, 


FOOT LATHES ! fret Saws! Send te, for 100 pp. 


6t.,e.0.t. 
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PORTRAITS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
Of Readers of ARTHUR’s ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE sending Best Specimens of Improvement from Using 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 





(Self-Teaching Penmanship.) 


HOME 


ook of Instructions, Ornamental Sheet and Case. 


2 
> 


&@ The Penman's Gazette 


rticulars of Gaskell’s « ompendium in this magazine for October. 


Fou 


r Parts—Copy-Slips, I 
Registered Letters and Money Orders at our risk. Address 
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Prof. GEORGE A. GASKELL, Principal Bryant & Stratton College, Manchester, N. H. 


See full 
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OUNG PEOPLE 
have long need- 
ed a complete | 
and thorough 

self-teac hing | 
System of Penman- 
ship, by means of 
which, at odd hours | 
they could acquire | 
a graceful and ele- 
gant handwriting 
at home. 

The only system | 
of that kind which 
has met with any 
great success is 

GASKELL’S 
COMPENDIUM | 
A combination in | 
four parts, viz. 
Copy-Slips, Bock 

Instructions, 
Ornamental Sheet and 
Case. 

Tt is designed 
equally for all ages | 

and stages of adv ‘ancement ; for Ladies and Gentlemen, 

as also for Girls and Boys. Among the many models for | 
practice it gives: 


BOLD BUSINESS WRITING, 


Consisting of Movement Exercises, Invoices, 
Ledger Headings, Model Signatures, etc., etc.; 


LADIES’ PENMANSHIP, 


Of the most elegant description, as used in Letters, Notes, 
Invitations, Cards and Albums; 

ORNAMENTAL WORK, 
For those wishing to attain to the highest possible profi- | 
ciency ; off-hand Flourishing of Birds, Swans, Quills 
Scrolls, etec.,and German Text, Old English and other 
Lettering. 


of 


Notes, 





All the above are in the form of written and other pen 
exercises. They are accompanied with a small Book oF 
INSTRUCTIONS, neatly illustrated, containing full direc- | 
tions for acquiring perfect control of the pen, and cor- | 
rectness 1n jorm. | 


Improvement of Those Using It. 


No teacher can show greater improvementin hand- 
writing from his personal instruction extending over | 
months of practice, than we are able to exhibit from 
those using the Compendiura, unaided by anything else. 

We give a few perfect fac-similies from among the | 
many sent us. 


Old Siyle: 


| 
| 
| 
} 


* 


coos & 


Zod tad a 


oa | 
Mr. M. writes: “In the Fall of ’77 T purchased one of | 
your Compendiums, and began to imitate your style. | 
‘our book of instructions recommends the muscular | 
movement. I had previously used the finger. In one | 
day I learned the principles thoroughly ; and | 
since then has developed your ideas. 
* L. MADARASZ, San Antonio, Texas. 


New Style: 


Pe oe 


%, 


Old Style: | 


| would tell me what you think of my writing 


| sider the best thing of the kind ever devised. 


New Style: 


“Enclosed find two specimens, one written before and 
the other after using your Compendium. I wish you 
for one 
who has never had any instruction, except from your 
Compendium. " I, FAIRCHILD, Newtown, Conn. 


Old Style: 


ey ) 


Alo 


“J nih 
Mr. Mehan writes: “Isend youaspecimen of my writing 
| before and after using your Com pendium, which I con- 


| New Style: 


i 


M. MEHAN, P rineipal Ames High School. 
wr. es Address, Nevada, Iowa.” 


Old Style: 


KhMiet |G 


New Style: 


“Your Compendium has been a great he a to me. You 
will find enclosed two of my autographs; one written 
before and the other after using it. 


A.S. Oszorn, Mich.” 


Grass Lake, 
Opinions of ee Journals, 

“The wonderful advance made by persons using ‘ Gas- 
re I's Compendium,’ is a good evide nce of the value of 
that system. Prof. Gaskell is a gentleman who knows 
what he attempts to teach.’ Tus tre tte Christian Weekly, 
New York 

“TIas received the highest commendation 
who have, by its use, perfected themselves in the art of 
penmanship.”—New York E vening Mail. 

“This system seems to have won wide favor. Over 
fifty thousand have been sold.”—scribner’s Monthly, New 
York. 

“The art of elegant writing is here given in a nutshell. 
Any young man or woman can become a handsome 
writer if the directions as given are followed out, 
| Lowell (Mags.) Courier. 


THIS COMBIN. ATION COMPLE TE, w ill be mailed to 


any address, post-paid, for 
One Dollar. 


Registered Letters and Money-Orders at our risk. 
Prof. GEORGE A. GASKELL, 
Principal of Bryant & Stratton College, 

Manchester, New Hampshire, 

*REMEMBER, all letters are promptly answered. If you do 

not get immediate returns, write again, and we will see 


where the fault lies. 
THE PENMAN’S GAZETTE, handsomely illustrated with 


fac-similies of improvement in penmanship, and portraits 
of penmen, giving full particulars, sent jree to all who 
write for it. 


from those 


Address 
























































A USEFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE 


L’ CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


2 HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 





TaD SOGRATon'S ee CLARE 


ENCOURAGE HOME INDUSTRIES. 
This Cabinet contains all the necessary Tools, and an Illustrated Book of Instructions, entitled ‘‘How to Design | 
and Engrave on Wood.” Also practice blocks with easy studies. 
Engraver’s Model Cabinet complete, No.1, price - - - - - - $5.00 H 
“ a“ “ “ No. 2, “ 7 x 2 ~ e . / 3.75 
A handsomely illustrated paper, showing progress of amateurs and other valuable information, free to all. 


G. C. LOEWENTHAL & co., 722 Sansom St , Philade)phia, Pa. 


MOST POPULAR NEWSPAPER OF THE DAY! 


GRAND PREMIUM SCHEME! | 


Gx~wvexr $lL0,00°0 in Prizes! 


HOME: AND FARM! 


FOr 1878 AND 1879. 


The HoME AND Farm is published semi-monthly by B. F. Avery & Son, at Louisville, Ky. It is an eight-page 
paper, six columns to the page, giving forty-eight columns of matter in each issue, two issues of which are equal to | | 
an eighty-page monthly magazine, and not inferior in quality of matter to the best of the magazines published. | | 
The subscription price of HOME AND FARM is 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR! | 


For full information and special instructions relative to the premiums offered to club-raisers, send to the pub- 
lishers at Louisville, Ky., for specimen copy of HoME AND FARM, in every number of which will be found a full list | | 
of premiums offered. 12—1. 





MAGNIFICENT ROSEWOOD PIANOS, 











7 Octave at $120 to $450 

7% Octave at eo oe Fe yee 175 to 600 
Uprightsat. " . . : ‘ ‘ 125 to 780 | 
Square Grand at : ; 275 to 1,000 | 


BEAUTIFUL WALNUT ORGANS. | 


$35 to $100 


Double Reeds at 
50 to 228 | 


7 Stops at é 
12 Stops at > 75to 350 
WStopsat .- . . 100 to 500 


BEST IN AMERICA. 
OVER THIRTY THOUSAND NOW IN USE| 


GUARANTEED SIX YEARS. 
Sent on trial to any part of the world. 


nes SATISFACTION secured before PAYMENT is mace. | __ 


Illustrated Price-List with thousands of references | 


mailed free. 
MARCHAL & SMITH, 
47 University Place, N. Y. 





| 





BO) casts Basket Flower etc., no 2 alike, with name, | Se 


and a Pretty Finger Ring, only 13 cents. | 

% 12-2. NATIONAL CARD ©O., Northford, Conn. | 

i Beautiful Chromo Cards, (very rich,) no 2 alike, with | 
2 name 15 cents. J. B. HusTeD, Nassau, N. Y. 
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We will send free by marl and guarantee the 
safe arrival in guod condition, our choice, 
$1 


m2? Fine Hyacinth Bulbsfor - - - 


r 20 Fine Tulip Bulls for $1.0 


sor 10 Fine Tulip ond 3 Hyacirth Bulbs for $1.00% 
© 8 Roses, Fine Winter-blooming, for $1.00 
or 3 Roses,3 Carnations & 3 Bouvardias 

Mor 8 Fine Geraniums, $ sorts, fr - 

for 3 Camellia Japonicas, 3 sorts for - 


r 6 Carnations, 6 sorts, for - - 
tS iirape Vines, 8 sorts, for - - 
or 10 Currant Bushes, 3 sortsfor  - 


mor 20 Raspberry Plants,4 sorts for - 


or 50 Strawberry I lants, & sorisfor - $1.0@ 1 | 
Gundreds of Other Things Cheap. 
For your choice of varicties see Catalogues 
ailed free to all who apply. We alco offer if 
an immense stock of Fruit and Ornamental | 
‘rees, Evergreens, Shrubs cic. | 
25th Year. 15 Greenhouses, 400 Acres. 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Chio. 


1U—ic. 
~ SENT FREE TO ANY LADY. ~ 


The October number of that popular magazine, THE 
HOUSEKEEPER, is bright and crisp, and brim full of prac- 
tical, common-sense suggestions. The publishers offer to 
send it FREE FOR TWO MONTHS toany lady whowill send || 
| the address of ten ladies, at five post-offices, two at each | 


Every lady reader of this magazine ought to get 


THE HOUSEKEEPER, On these terms. Address, |] 


BUCKEYE PUBLISHING Co., | 


Minneapolis, Minn. | 
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Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 





Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 





Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 





Leamon’s Dyes Color Anything, 


Warranted the best and yn ony Dyes for all family 
and fancy dyeing. Dresses, Cloaks, Coats, Ribbons, Ties, 
Feathers, anything, can be colored any shade. Any one 





can use them. The expense is trifling. We | 


recommend the Black as much better than logwoo 
Sold by druggists, or any color sent by mail; large size, 
25¢c.; small size, 15e. Send for Dye Book and beautiful 
Samples, Free. WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Proprietors, 
Burlington, Vt. 8~y. 
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12—1, 
PERFEGIONE strengthens, enlarges and develops any 
‘ “N\@ part of the body, $1; Nervous Debility 
Pills, $1; Invigorating Pills, $1; all post-paid. 
= Dr. VAN HOLM, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 
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The National Temperance Advocate, 
Published monthly by the National Temperance Society, 
containing Arguments, Statistics and Temperance Tales, 
by some of the ablest writers in the world, and giving a 
condensed history of the Cause everywhere. Important 
and indispensable to every earnest worker in every So- 








ciety and Organization in the land. January Number 
commences the new volume. Only $1.00 per year, in ad- 
vance, including postage. Now is the time to subscribe. 
Send for a specimen copy. Address 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 
6 PERFUMED CARDS (no two alike) name in Crimson, 
7 _ and Jet, 10c. DIME CO., Clintonville, Ct. 
GOOD NEWS TO ALL OUI OF EMPLOYMENT. 
We will send free by mail to any one desiring pleasant 
and ye ge employment, a beautiful Chromo and 
confidential circular of the American and European 
Chromo Company, showing how to make money. We 
have something entirely new, such as has never been 
offered to the public before. There is lots of money in it 
for agents. Address, inclosing a 3-cent stamp for return 
postage on Chromo, 
11—1. F. GLEASON, 19 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 











WELLS MANF’G CO., 
SUDBURY ST., BOSTON. 


Sample pair 20 ~~. 
10—12. 


Cheapest Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon 








CATALOGUE FREE! OuTFits WANTED! 
Great Needham {THEO. J. HARBACH, 
Musical Marvel.{ 809 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 
10—12 
NEW 4ND BEAULIFUL REWAKD CARDS. 
Prices to suit the times. Over 1000 kinds and designs, 
comprising Motto, Reward, Scripture Text, Sentiment, 
Bible Verse, Good Device, and Hymnal Cards. Teachers’ 
Price List. Educational Cards sent free to any address. 
J. H. BUFFORD'S SONS. Boston, Mass, 
Snowflake, Chromo, ete., CARDS, name in 
Gold and Jet, 10c. U. 8. Carp Co., Northford, Conn. 
11—8. 
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His Own (Upp cise 
up (We for 2 stamps. KELSEY & Co. 


Printer ! EXCELS\ o® Meriden, Conn 








THE GARDENERS MONTHLY AND HORTICULTURIST 


FOR 1870. 
Edited by THOMAS MEEHAN. 
State Botanist of Pennsylvania, also author of the splendid illustrated work “ Native Flowers and Ferns of 


United States,” 


For the Landscape Gardener, 
of Flowers and Fruits. 


THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY IS PUBLISHED 


For the Amateur Cultivator, Botanist, Naturalist and Lover of the Country. 


For the Florist, Pomologist, Arboricuiturist, Nurseryman, Seedsman and ty, 
AC Gentleman’s Gardener, Market Gardener, Collector and Exhibitor 


ealer. 


IT IS 


For the City, For the Country, For the Park. the Lawn, the Fields, the 


Woods 


For the Conservatory, For the Waik down the Lane, For the Poor Man’s Window Shelf. 


For the Terrace, For the Best Hours of Life. 


It isa Veteran in Years, but Young and Vigorousin Fresh Acquisitions to the Stores of Horti- 


culture. 
Flower Garden and Pleasure Ground. 
Greenhouse and House Gardening. 
Fruitand Vegetable Gardening. 
New and Rare Plants and Flowers. 
New and Rare Fruits and Vegetables. 
Forestry, Botany, Horticultural Literature. 


The Monthly Contents are 


| Personal Notes of the Editor and best Original Writers. 


Selections from Contemporary Authorities. 

Hints for the Month and Season, for the Amateur, Florist, 
Fruit Grower, etc. 

Horticultural Societies. 


Subscription per year, $2.10. Two copies, $3.20. Five copies, $7.00. Address 
12—1. CHAS. H. MAROT, Publisher, 814 Chestnut St., Phila || 
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ACK AND RUIN 
Will overtake the Teeth if they are not cleansed every day. There- || 
fore be wise in time, ere your teeth are irretrievably gone and the || 
beauty of the mouth disfigured, and hasten to burnish and invigo- 
rate them with that delightful antiseptic dentifrice. 
FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


the use of which confers radiant whiteness upon the teeth, and 
defends them from premature destruction. Thousands use it and | 
commend it as infinitely superior to the many tooth pastes, etc., now || 
in vogue. SOZODONT is a safe and agreeable bontanical pre- 
paration, and free from any deleterious properties. It renders the 
gums hard and rudy, and imparts the fragrance of odorous blossoms 
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1 to the breath. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
1832) MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY [1873 — 








i, 
COMPANY. i 





| Bai 
1 MERIDEN CUTLERY f 
! 


MANUFACTURERS of the FINEST TABLE CUTLERY in the WORLD. Their C 10 
HAND LE is superior to Ivory, and especially suitable for HOLIDAY GIETS Ss. Warvankel aaa borg 4 
all dealers, and by MERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 49 Chambers Street, New York. 


Every home may be adorned and made more cheertul and attractive by the use of 

P worthy pictures. Such an one is the new motto just published, entitled ** Faith, 
Hope and verry ” size 6x17 inches, and printed in 15 Oil colors. The words 
of tt this beautiful Motto are entwined with Calla Lillies, Forget-me-nots 

Lillies of the Valley, Pansies, Wheat Heads, Grasses, etc., and all artistically ar- 

ranged and printe in beautiful colors, in all the tints of the natural flowers. 

No one can fully appreciate this Motto who fails to see it—all should \) 


posessit. Itis given away, postpaid, to all who send twenty- 
ive cents (silver, currency or stamps taken) for a three 
quantiny ot mat- 


Pees RE HOUR to our Illustrated pegaaine, 

LEIS E HOURS, 2 large threc column 

| quarto, 4) pages, filled with the choicest erti- ouune’ are hen 7 wo cantiee 
eels on Places, Travels, Biography, Sto- od Seaton 
ries, Poetry, ctc., by writers of ag makes friends i My covery 10 





quality and 





who reads it. We wish all to try 
three months, 2nd offer the motto as 2 


. j = reputation. . Without 
doubt this is the cheap- - 
. pecial inducement. Price 1.00 per year, 30 
rr Ne gees on pub- “nis for siX months, 25 cents for three months, 1! 
— " \ cenis per copy. Lhe Publishers, J. L. Patten & Co., 47 


Barciay Street. New Yo !', want Agents in every place. Pianos 


Organs, W 2500 wing } Machines, Silver Ware, ctc., 
amount of $3,000 given free to A cris 620 ete ‘ 
outfit, 95 cents. News Selers all sell LEIS OURS " 
Canada subseribers must send five cents extra for wel 


| GHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL. 


An Unequaled Toilet Preparation. 
Restores, Preserves and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Used and indorsed by Mrs. ScoTT SIDDONS, CLARA 
LOUISE KELLOGG, Lotta, JANAU: SCHEK, and hundreds of 
others, Contains nothing that will injure the most deli- 
cate skin. Sold by all druggists. 50 cents per bottle. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Proprietors. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fancy Cards, with name, 10c. plain orgold. Agents 
3} outfit, 10c. 150 styles. Hull & Co., Hudson, N ¥ 




















J. ESTEY EY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
_ && Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MUSICIANS throughout Europe and America are unani- 
mous in their praises of the Estey ORGAN. Among the 
|| latest is the following, from the world-renowned violinist 
| | Wilhemj: 
“T herewith testify with great pleasure that the Estey 
|| Organs are fine (beautiful) beyond comparison; I rate 
|| them above similar instruments of any other manufac- 
turers. The tone is full, round and noble; the touch ex- 
| ceedingly light and easy, and the whole construction of 
| blameless solidity.” 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, 1878. 





(Prepared expressly for “ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE,” by E, BUTTERICK & CO.] 
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Ficure No. 1.—LADIES’ RECEPTION TOILETTE.—(For Description see Next Page.) 
\ 








shade and the rest of the dress of another shade. 














E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS. 





; 





FigurE No. 1.—LADIES’ RECEPTION TOILETTE.—For Mustration see Preceding Page.) 


Figure No. 1.—This charming costume is made of grosgrain and watered silk or moire antique; two 
materials combining handsomely and often to be found among the “laid-aside” wardrobes of many ladies, 
the cost of the costume in this event being but a trifle. Even in buying new the amount is comparatively 
economical. 

The skirt was cut by pattern No. 6330, which is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist mea- 
sure, and costs 30 cents. ‘he front and side gores have a narrow plaiting at the boitom of their lining, 
over which falls the bottom of the outside, the latter being cut in deep, pointed scollops. The outside of 
the back-breadth, however, extends to the edge of the lining under a double row of plaiting, the upper row 
of which forms the heading. 

The polonaise is closely fitted and has a diagonal drapery front and a coat-tail back with long back 
drapery falling from under it. Vest and cuff facings and a back central facing of watered silk are used, 
together with facings on the reversed portion of the scarf and the back drapery. The reversed portion of 
the front drapery may be left to fall in the usual manner if desired, and faced to represent a revers. The 
pattern is No. 6372, and is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. Its price is 35 cents. 

To make the costume of one material for a lady of medium size, will require 17% yards of goods 22 
inches wide; the skirt calling for 78 yards, and the polonaise for 10} yards. Of 48-inch-wide goods, 84 
yards will be needed; the skirt requiring 4 yards, and the polonaise 44 yards. 
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Front View. Back View. 


LADIES’ PLAITED COSTUME. 


No. 6380.—An extremely stylish costume, made of suit goods and trimmed with silk pipings, is here 
depicted. Combinxtions of two materials, or of two shades or contrasting colors in the same material, are 
stylish in this shape ; and the scolloped decoration is omitted for plain or machine-stitched hems. Whena 
combination is used, the scarf, sleeves and the yoke, or the central portions of the front and back, are of one 
Sometimes a trimming band of the contrasting goods is 
used upon the skirt two or three inches from the bottom, so that its lower edge secures the top of the hem. 
In this event a band is arranged upon the scarf and the back drapery. The pattern is available for any 
style of dress goods, with any fashionable trimming, and is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure. To make the costume for a lady of medium size, will require 15% yards of goods 22 inches 
wide, or 88 yards 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 
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6392 





6378 Front View. Back View. 
a Back View. MISSES’ COAT, W vie DOUBLE-BREASTED 
LADIES’ COAT, WiTH DOUBLE-BREASTED No. 6392.—This pattern isin 8 sizes for misses from 
VEST. 8 to 15 yearsof age. To make the coatas here illus- 


No. 6378.—This pattern isin 13 sizes for ladies trated for a miss of 1] years, 43 yards of material 22 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the inches wide, or 28 yards of goods 48 inches wide, 
coat for a lady of medium size, wil! require 38 yards _ will be required, Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
of material 22 inches 
wide, with 14 yard of contrasting 
goods, or 1 yard 48 inches wide, 
with $ yard of the contrasting ma- 
terial. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
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6376 6376 


Front View. Back View. 
CHILD'S COAT. 

No. 6376.—The pattern to this 
dainty little coat isin 5 sizes for 
children from 2 to 6 years of age, 
and calls for 3 yards of material 22 
inches wide, or 18 yard 48 inches 
wide, in making the coat fora child 
of 5years. It may be used for lady’s- 
cloth or any heavy suiting, and 
° trimmed to please the taste. Price 
6372 of pattern, 20 cents. 
Front View. 


LADIES’ POLONAISE. 

No. 6372.—The polonaise shown in these engravings is made 
of suit goods and trimmed with velvet and pearl buttons. Any 
other combinations, either in plain, or plain and plaid goods, 
may be used for this model, which is in 13 sizes for ladies from 
23 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the polonaise fora lady 




















of medium size, 10} yards 22 inches wide, or 44 yards 48 inches Rad Yi 
wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 0 . 
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E. BUTTERICK 


& CO.’S PATTERNS. | 





Front View. Back View. 
MISSES’ COAT, WITH VEST. 

No. 6391.—This pattern is in 8 sizes for misses 
from 8 to 15 years of age and costs 30 cents. To 
make the garment for a miss of 12 years, will require 
3 yards of goods 22 inches wide, together with 14 
yard of plaid for the vest. Or 18 yard of material 
48 inches wide, with # yard of plaid for the vest, 
will be required. 
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Front View. Back View. 


MISSES’ COAT. 


No. 6371.—The pattern illustrated is in 8 sizes 
for misses from 8 to 15 years of age, aud can be 
used for any coat or suit material, with any tasteful 
decoration the wearer may prefer. To make tbe gar- 
ment as represented for a miss of 12 years, will 
require 48 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 2 yards 


43 inches wide, 


Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
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MISSES’ WALKING-SKIRT, EXTEND- 
ING TO THE ANKLE. 

No. 6390.—This pretty skirt pattern is 

in 5 sizes for misses from 11 to 15 years 

of age, and costs 30 cents. To make the 











skirt for a miss of 13 years, will require 
44 yards of material 22 inches wide, or 24 
yards 48 inches wide. It will require 8% 

6370 yards of material 22 inches wide, or 4% 
Front View. yards 48 inches wide, to make the flounce.. 


LADIES’ POLONAISE. 








No. 6370.—Cashmere, silk, velvet, camel's-hair, vigogne, serge, 
vourette, de beige or any of the dress goods in vogue may be hand- 
somely made up by this model, and trimmed with lace, folds, braids, fringe or pipings. The pattern is 
in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and its price is 35 cents. To make the jolonaise 
for a lady of medium size, will require 108 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 5} yards 48 inches wide. 
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6388 





Front View. Back View. Front View. ) 
LADIES’ ENGLISH WALKING COAT. Back View. 
No. 6388.—For a stylish walking coat, no hand- LADIES’ COAT, WITH VEST. 
somer model could be selected than the one depicted No. 6386.—This patternis in 13 sizes for ladies 


in these engravings. The pattern isin 13 sizes for from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs 30 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs cents. To make the coat for a lady of medium size, 
30 cents. To make the coat for a lady of medium will require 4} yards of material 22 inches wide, with 
size, 3f yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 12 yard 14 yard of figured goods for the vest, or 24 yards 48 
48 inches wide, will be required, inches wide, with one yard of figured for the vest. 
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A389 
LADIES’ SHORT, WALKING-SKIRT. 
‘ No. 6389.—A very stylish walking 
cee S skirt is represented in this engraving as 
composed of suit goods. The pattern is 
in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, 
6377 waist measure, and costs 35 cents. To 
make the skirt for a lady of medium size, 
will require 4 yards of goods 22 inches 
Front View. wide, or 28 yards 48 inches wide. The 
flounces require 7 yards of goods 22 P 
inches wide, or 34 yards 48 inches wide. 6377 
LADIES’ YOKE POLONAISE. a 
No. 6377.—This polonaise is made of suit goods trimmed with fringe and ribbon. The pattern is in 13 
sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the polonaise for a lady of medium size, 7 
yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 3} yards 48 inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 
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6367 


Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ PRINCESS COSTUME. 

No. 6367.—The pattern to this pretty little gar- 
ment may be used for any suit material, and is in 8 
an : sizes for girls from 2 to 9 years of age and costs 25 athe 
6387 cents. To make the garment for a girl of 5 years, 6387 





: . will require 43 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 2 ie 
Front View. yards 48 inches wide. Back View, 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED CLOAK. 

No. 6387.—The coat represented is made of basket cloth and trimmed with binding braid and wide gal- 
loon, together with fancy horn buttons and silk facings. The patternis suitable for any cloaking material, 
and is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, while its price is 35 cents. To make the gar- 
ment for a lady of medium size, will require 5 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 24 yards 48 inches wide. 











Front View. Back View. 


BOYS’ SAILOR COSTUME. 

No. 6382.—This little costume is 
made of flannel and trimmed with 
braid and gilt buttons. Waterproof, 
lady’s-cloth, camel’s-hair or any plain 
suiting may be used for the costume, 
either with or without decorations 
like those illustrated. The pattern is 
in 8 sizes for boys from 3 to 10 years 
of age. To make the costume for a 
bey of 6 years, 3 yards of material 
27 inches wide will be required. 
Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
6364 LADIES’ MANTILLA CLOAK. 6364 
- No. 6364.—This very stylish wra 
Front View. is made of cloth and ‘hmad with 


netted silk fringe and ribbon bows. fFuris a pretty decoration largely in use this season. The pattern is 
in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the garment for a lady of medium size, 





Back View. 














44 yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 2} yards 48 inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 35 cents 
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6366 
Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ COAT. 

No. 6366.—This pretty little coat for a girl 
is made of suit goods and trimmed with velvet 
and bone buttons. The pattern is in 8 sizes 
for girls from 2 to 9 years of age. The quan- 
tity for the facings is given in the label to tlie 
pattern, which may be used for plain and plaid 








mi 
6373 goods as well as for two shades. Tomake the ¢ 
‘ coat fora girl of 6 years, 28 yards of goods ‘ 
Front View. 22 inches wide, or lf yard 48 inches wide, 


will be required. Price of pattern, 25 cents. Back View 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 6373.—The pattern to this handsome over-skirt is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist 
measure, and Costs 30 cents. To make the over-skirt for a lady of medium size, will require 44 yards of 
goods 22 inches wide, or 2} yards 48 inches wide, together with 14 yard of contrasting material in either 
width for the facings. The facings may be either of silk, velvet, satin, or the materiai; and when plaid 
is used for the over-skirt, plain should be selected for the facings. The cordings or pipings may be of 
some contrasting color, such as cardinal, ruby, pale-blue, garnet, etc. 














6384. 

X Front View. Back View. 

N 

\ BOYS’ COSTUME. | 

\ No. 6384.—The pattern to this costume is 

\ in 5 sizes for boys from 2 to 6 years of age. 

\ To make the costume for a boy of 3 years, 44 

N yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 1% yard 48 

N inches wide, with # yard of Silesia for the 

‘ under-waist, will be required. Price of pat- I 
; XS tern, 25 cents. || 
u . | 
& j 
: 6365 LADIES’ BOX-PLAITED, SHORT | 
i Front View. WALKING-SKIRT. ' Back View, | 


No. 6365.—These engravings represent one method of combining materials in a very popular garment. 
If preferred, one material alone may be used for the plaiting or for the whole skirt. The pattern is in 9 
5 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. To make the garment as represented for a lady of 
i medium size, 8 yards of light goods, and 54 yards of dark, each 22 inches wide, or 3§ yards of light and 28 
yards of dark goods, each 48 inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 35 cents, 
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8 ; E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS. 
DOLLS’ COSTUMES AND GARMENTS. 


~ 
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Figures Nos. 1 anp 2.—DOLLS’ COSTUME. 

FigurE No. 1.—This engraving shows Miss 
Dolly dressed according to the latest fashion, 
with a kilt skirt, a habit basque, and a dainty 
fichu wrap. 

Figure No. 2.—The costume on Miss Dolly 
in this picture is formed of the same garments 
as that in the other, only that the wrap is omit- 
ted, to show the graceful curves of the basque. 

All the garments will be found in Set No. 13, 
which is in 7 sizes for dolls from 12 to 24 inches 
Jong, and costs 25 cents. To make the costume 
for a doll 22 inches long, will require 2 yards of 
goods 22 inches wide, or one yard 48 inches 
wide, with # yard of bias silk for the fichu. 

The hats are of felt, trimmed with ribbon and 
flowers. 








DOLLS’ SET No. 13. 
CONSISTING OF A KiLt Skirt, HaBit BAsQve, 
AND Ficuu Wrap. 

The skirt and basque to this Set are made of 
suit goods, with the same material in a darker 
color for the scarf and facings, while the wrap 
is composed of silk and trimmed with lace. The 
skirt has a yoke at the top, and to this yoke is sewed the deep kilt. The * 
scarf is tied in a loose knot at the back and makes the skirt look very coquettish. The basque is closely 
fitted by a seam down the center of the back, a side-back gore, and a dart in each front. It has a deep 
coat-tail back with overlaps, and a prettily pointed front, upon which there is a make-believe vest of a 
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darker color. This Set is in 7 sizes for dolls from 12 to 24 inches long, and costs 25 cents. To make the 
garments for a doll 22 inches long, will require for the basque and skirt 2 yards of goods 22 inches wide, 
or one yard 48 inches wide, together with $ yard of bias silk for the fichu. 


DOLLS’ SET No. 12. 
CoNsISTING OF A “CoMBINATION CHEMISE AND DRAWERS,” ‘CORSET-COVER,” AND “CHEMISE”. OR 
‘* CORSET-COVER AND UNDER-SKIRT.” 

A comfortable set of under-garments for Miss Dolly is shown in these pictures. Linen, cambric, or 
Canton or woolen flannel may be selected for their formation, with lace, ruffles, Hamburg embroidery, tat- 
ting or any pretty cotton edging 
for the trimming. The Set is 
in 7 sizes for dolls from 12 to 24 
; inches long, and costs 20 cents. 
To make the garments as shown 
by the engravings for a doll 18 
inches long, will require 4 yard 
of goods 36 inches wide. 











Ee NOTICE :--We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & CO.°S PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price and 


—_ T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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